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A DAYKARHANOVA’S =| 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


MADAME DAYKARHANOVA 
ACTRESS, TEACHER AND DIRECTOR 
conducts 
WINTER SESSION — OCT. 1 to JUNE 1 
in her own New York School 
SUMMER SESSION — JULY 2 to AUG. 24 
in charming Brewster, N. Y., Farmhouse 

Also Directs Drama Department at FINCH JUNIOR COLLEGE, N. Y. C 


TR7-5834 27 W. 67th St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 


>r complete information 





“MARIAN RIG 


SPEAKING VOICE 


“Voice and speech are the young 

actor’s main problems—ang 

Marian Rich understands them,” 
John van Druten 


Private Instruction Only 


apr t, write 


12 E, 56th St., New York 22 Plaza 5.5954 

















An intensive Summer Course under 
this famous teacher enables vou to 
i time by qualifying vou 
to join advanced student groups in 
the early Fall. 
THis course provides a: substantial foundation in the 
basic principles of acting — interpretation of roles, 
diction, poise and stage technique. 

SUMMER COURSE STARTS JULY 9 
REGULAR FALL COURSE STARTS SEPT. 10 
‘Little Theatre’ plays offer all students the opportunity 

of appearing in important roles before talent scouts and 
producers. 
Profes 


STAGE SCREEN 
RADIO 


ul ec £g 


lawyer 


Literature on request 235 E. 62nd St., New York 21 RHinelander 4-7900 


FRANCES ROBINSON-DUFF 
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OPENING DATE ADVANCED i 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAXL 


NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT 
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Twenty-first vear starts October 15, 19415 
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e SCENIC DESIGN 


JACK STANLY’S 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Annual SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 
for Teachers and Students 


Courses conducted in weekly sessions, Monday to Friday in- 
clusive, during July and August. 


oe 


Distinguished Faculty Includes ! 


* JACK STANLY, Tap and Musical Comedy 
JACK POTTEIGER, Ballet, Toe, Character 
JOHNNY PLAZA, Acrobatics and Limbering 
PACO CANSINO, Spanish and Castanet 











For Descriptive Literature Write 


JACK STANLY School of the Dance 


1658 B’way at 51st St.,N. ¥.19,N.Y. © CO 5-9223 
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MEMORIAL 
THEATRE €@ 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of the School 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 


Assistant Head 


ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
For Information Write 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. TA, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago$ 





SCREEN 
‘RADIO 


Pasadena’s Famed 
Playhouse Offers 
Complete Training 


ACTING —VOICE 


MOTION PICTURES 


i] BROADCASTING 


DIRECTION — PRODUCTION 


COSTUME DESIGN 


In its $650,000 Studio Plant Dedicated 


Dramatic Arts Write Today 


te 


GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Sup. Director General Manager 


33 S. EI Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 

















AMERICAN ACADEMY ZZ Tamatic Workshop ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 
¢ DRAMATIC ARTS OF THE NEW SCHOOL 


| ED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT ; ee 
i Announces the opening of its sixth year 
HE foremost institution for offering intensive courses in 


Dramatic and Expressional Acting, Speech, Playwriting, Directing, 
Training in America. The courses Designing, Radio, Television 


of the Academy furnish the essen- ; : ‘ hee x 
tial preparation for Directing and with practical experience and training given through 
its various Production Laboratories 


Teaching as well as for Acting. 
FULL DAY AND EVENING SESSION e¢ Classes Start in October 
For Catalog Address Secretary APPLICATIONS AND AUDITIONS NOW @ FOR INFORMATION: 
ROOM 152, CARNEGIE HALL 66 West 12th Street, New York 11, N. Y. Gr. 7-8464 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. // 
































School of Drama 


rr 
FEAG IN Ss CHOOL UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


OF DRAMA & RADIO Pet THEATRE WORKSHOP 


« STAGE tenia in Dramatic Arts and Radio FALL TERM OPENS OCT. 1 
@ RADIO leading to STAGE + SCREEN « RADIO 
@ TELEVISION BA. in Drama Classes in 


Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in i 4 a ee a 
Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. B.F.A. in Radio Drama oe a oes haem ro 


Public Appearances while in training. ; 
Separate High School and Children's Department M.A. in Drama Presentation in Plays 

Day and Evening Classes Talent Scout Coverage 

SUMMER SESSIONS IN NEW YORK e FORMERLY MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 


July 2= Aug. 11 (6 weeks) ri istror TA- 
Aug. 6= 25 (3 weeks) For information address: POR gs oO 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER RUPEL J. JONES, Director, School of Drama 
(Radio City) University of Oklah Norman, Oklahoma 
2 . . WILSHIRE AT FAIRFAX 
630 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N. Y. HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIF. 


sebiial || THE PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE 


RADIO and THEATRE Provincetown, Massachusetts 
THEATRE SCHOOL 

—— Paid a” David Alexander, Director Under the direction of 
ANNOUNCING STATION ROUTINE Opening July 3rd with William Hansen 
NEWSCASTING ACTING BLITHE SPIRIT Opens June 25th — 10 Weeks 


ADVERTISING MAKE-UP Season to include the new plays . ‘ : : 
SCRIPT WRITING THEATRE INQUIRE WITHIN Intensive work in Acting — Voice 
RADIO MUSIC TELEVISION Tuition $150.00 


PRODUCTION VOICE by Frances Palfrey and ‘ 
DICTION Frederic Lansing Day Four Scholarships to Men 


Faculty of professionals THE GODS SIT BACK Gertrude Sandt, Registrar 
Write for Catalog by Halsted Welles Provincetown Playhouse 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, M And outstanding Broadway Successes Provincetown, Mass. 


“maar CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


- one of the most inventive and progressive amateur theatre groups in the country.‘’“—George Jean Nathan 






























































COURSE WORK LEADING TO THE DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF ARTS AND MASTER OF ARTS 
PRACTICAL AND INTENSIVE TRAINING IN ALL PHASES OF PRODUCTION 


“By far the most enterprising of the experimental theatres today.’“—New York Herald Tribune 


For Information Write: Miss Adah May Brady, Sec- 
retary to the Director, Department of Speech and 


Fall Term Begins: October a. 1945 Droma, Catholic University, Washington 17, D. C. 
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MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 


Operated in conjunction 
with the famous 





OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
Ogunquit, Maine 


Learn ACTING through PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE in PROFESSIONAL 
ATMOSPHERE under PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTION. Highest technical standards 
maintained in productions. Students appear 
regularly in public performances, in a real 
theatre before paying audiences. 

Expert instruction in VOICE, BODY 

CONTROL, MAKE-UP and RADIO. 


Nineteenth Season Ten Weeks 
JUNE 25th to SEPT. Ist 1945 
For further details regarding the work of 
The Manhattan Theatre Colony, address 


MRS. WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
78 Dartmouth Street 
Forest Hills, L. I., New York City 
or Ogunquit, Maine 





fllViene =: Theatre 


50th Year. Pupils: Peggy Ann Garner, Lee Tracy, Una 
Merkle, Fred Astaire, Don Dunphy, Laurette Taylor, Etc. 


RADIO « STAGE + SCREEN 


Broadway and Summer Stock 
Appearances in late Broadway successes while learning 
Also in new plays for a showing to stage and 
movie producers 
DEPARTMENTS 
(1) Modern and Classic Drama, Speech Arts 
(2) Vocal, Opera, Musical Comedy, Popular 
(3) Tap, Ballet, Toe and Concert Dancing 
(4) Radio, Singing, Acting, Announcing 
New Terms — July & October 
Separate High School and Children’s Annex 
Catalog — Apply Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19 














and SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
A Division of 
WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Degrees: B.F.A. with major in speech and 
art and B.M. 


| WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 


For Catalogue and Information address: 


The Dean 


WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Macon, Georgia 























STUDIO 
of 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


STELLA RICHARD-HERLINGER 


Director 


MARY FARRELL- YOUNG 


Assoc. Director 


SUMMER SESSION 
JULY AND AUGUST 
WINTER SESSION 

BEGINS SEPTEMBER 21st 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
DIRECTING 
SPEECH DICTION 
DANCE 
BODY WORK 
FENCING 
RADIO 
SINGING 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


5 West 52nd Street 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


DRAMA 
RADIO 
THEATER 


Emerson College offers professional courses in 
drama; radio-announcing; script; theater tech- 
nique; dance; public speaking; journalism. Also 
correlated academic work in liberal arts. A.B. 
and A.M. degrees. 


Student-actors appear before | metropolitan 
in playhouse 
under professional directors. Instruction in 
design, make-up and costuming. 
Many Emerson graduates ere outstanding suc- 
cesses in the theater and radio. 65th year. Send 
for your copy of illustrated catalog. 








Harry T. Ross, President 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


130 Beacon Street 








Boston 16, Mass. 











THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Capt. Jeffrey Lynn SAetos Clark Gable, John Shep- 
ess Barker, Anne Baxter, Marsha Hunt, Cornel 
Wilde, and ie ‘Dall among those trained, 


28th YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


Productions for Talent Scouts . 


FALL SESSION BEGINS 
OCTOBER 8th 


Aceredited by Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration (G.I. Bill of Rights) 
SATURDAY CHILDREN’S CLASSES 


15 West 67th St., New York 23, 
EN 92-3345 





WESTERN 
RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


in cooperation with the 


CLEVELAND 
PLAY HOUSE 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


DRAMA 
THEATRE 


LEADING TO 


M.A., M.F.A., 
AND PH.D. 
DEGREES 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
STAGECRAFT 
STAGE SPEECH 
PLAYWRITING 
CHORAL SPEAKING 
CHILDREN'S THEATRE 
THEATRICAL HISTORY 
STAGE PRODUCTION 
PLAY HOUSE SEMINAR 


EXPERIMENTAL 
PRODUCTION 


Practical training in acting and 
in production at the Play 
House and in the new Univer- 
sity Theatre. 





PLAYWRITING 
LABORATORY 


A limited number of 
Scholarships available to 
Graduate Students who 
wish to specialize in 
Playwriting 





























Studio Directory continued on page 448 





FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
BARCLAY LEATHEM 


The GRADUATE SCHOOL 
WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY = IN 
CLEVELAND = OHIO 
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Theatre 


Arts 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS, 
Publisher 


ROSAMOND GILDER, Editor 


Associate Editors: 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


ASHLEY DUKES, 
English Editor 


Managing Editor: 
FRANKLIN HOUSTON 


Editorial Staff: 
DOROTHY DAVIES 
KATHRYN STEIN 


Business Manager: 


ROBERT BURGHARDT 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


130 WEST $6TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 


) LONDON 


THEATRE ARTS 
2 LADBROKE ROAD, W. II 


THEATRE ARTS. Published monthly 
by Theatre Arts, Inc., at 130 West 56th 
Street, New York 19,N.Y., U.S.A. Reén- 
tered as second-class matter, October 28, 
1939, at the postoffice at New York, 
N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Additional entry at Concord, N. H. 
Copyright, 1945, by Theatre Arts, Inc. 


The editors are glad to receive manu- 
scripts, but they cannot assume respon- 
sibility for their safety. Unsolicited 
manuscript, unaccompanied by postage, 
cannot be returned. 


YEARLY: $3.50; FOREIGN: $4.50. 
SINGLE COPY: 35¢; BRITAIN 2/6 





JULY 1945 : 


The World and the Theatre 


The Theatre ina Revolution. . . . 
Theatres in the Making . . ° 
AT THE GOLDEN GATE, by Marian Stebbins; THEATRE °45, by Margo 
Jones; CAPITAL EXPERIMENT, by Alan Schneider 
We Are Such Stuff . ‘ Arnold Moss 
Artists in Residence. “Hubert rt Heffner and F. Cowles Strickland 
Hospital Theatre Ralph Emerson Welles 
Wartime Casting . Robert Brauns 
Country Song for the Fourth of July. Royall Tyler 
The Technician’s Workshop 
PROJECTED SCENERY, by Ralph Brown; sTAGE SPEECH, by Samuel Selden; 
NATURAL SPEECH, by Marian Rich; THE IDEAL CAMERA, by Richard 
Hubbell 
Tributary Theatre News and Notes . 


Contents 


. Clarence §. Stein 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Alejandro Lugo in Desire under the Elms, wavana 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. stratForv-On-Avon . 
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: . Cover 
. Frontispiece 


The Trojan Women, university OF CALIFORNIA 395 
Karamu House. cievetanp . ee nk Se ee 396 
Murder in the Cathedral. ranpotpH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 401 
Hamlet. tnvianaPoLis CIVIC THEATRE . ‘ 401 
Funo and the Paycock., witt1aM AND MARY COLLEGE 402 
The Miser. carneciE INSTITUTE 402 
Alls Well That Ends Well. carnecie stitute . 403 
Volpone. WitL1AM AND MARY COLLEGE . 403 
Pygmalion. we.EsLEy COLLEGE 404 
Hedda Gabler. university oF TEXAS 404 
Our Town. nouston civic THEATRE eee a 
The Man Who Came to Dinner. rRaNKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE . 413 
The Skin of Our Teeth. . ‘ae oe 414-415 
HILLBARN SUMMER THEATRE — UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY — UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Garden of Time AMERICAN NEGRO THEATRE 416 
Papa Is All, vancouver civic THEATRE 416 
Winterset. GOoOMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 425 
Uncle Harry. INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 425 
Call It a Day. university oF UTAH 426 
Clash by Night. srown uNIvERSITY 426 
Thunder Rock. rounTAIN VALLEY SCHOOL . 427 
He Who Gets Slapped. CEDAR CREST COLLEGE. 427 
Green Grow the Lilacs. spRiNGFIELD CIVIC THEATRE 428 
The Great Big Doorstep. university OF SOUTH DAKOTA 428 
The Bartered Bride. university OF TEXAS 433 
The School for Husbands. cain PARK THEATRE 433 
Sunday Costs Five Pesos. univeRsity OF MISSOURI 434 
The Old Maid and the Thief. westeRN RESERVE UNIVERSITY . 434 
Ladies in Retirement; Tobias and the Angel; Alice in W onder- 
land; The Doll’s House. serrincs. Richard Corson 443 
The Miracle of the Nativity. m1t.pRAE COMMUNITY PLAYERS . 444 
Judges IV, wenry STREET SETTLEMENT 444 








THE LATE GEORGE APLEY (Nop, of —— 


See for SUMMER SEASON OPENS JUNE 25 || ©” Vacation: June 3o-July 30. r 


xk* A BELL FOR ADANO (Dec. 6) On va, 
tion: June 30-Aug. 13. 


Y ourself GRETA KELLER DEAR RUTH (Dec. 13) an_absurd iz, 


IN : 
from the pen of Norman Krasna, gai, 
Autumn mbor directed by Moss Hart, in the Junior Min 
tradition, with Lenore Lonergan, (Josy; 


Heyman and Bernard Hart) 


Plays with and without music now in By Metcuior Lencyet 
New York, and some to look forward to, ADAPTED BY MARVIN MAR LAFFING ROOM ONLY (Dec. 25) Ole 
with a list of those that have closed since NORMAN MACDONALD, Monaging Director and Johnson’s merry madhouse with qj 
ADRIAN LARKIN, Public Relations the gags and gadgets and then 


the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) CEDARHURST PLAYHOUSE 


Stewart Chaney sets. (Shubert-O&J) 














Plays reviewed in this issue are 115 Spruce Street ~~ a amen ey naan 
marked *. Cedarhurst, L. I., New York Jerome Robbins to Bernstein’s jn 
For Reservations Phone Cedarhurst 4495 directed by George Abbott; sets by Olive 
ON THE BOARDS Smith; with Sono Osato. (Feigay-Smitk 
LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now THE HASTY HEART (Jan. 3) John 
in its sixth year, this comedy of home life ~ Patrick’s tale of man’s lonely way, touch. | aes 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and A gaily impudent musical show, vastly ing and funny with Richard Basehart x x 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an entertaining."’ — Barnes, Herald Tribune the cranky Scot. (Lindsay and Crouse) 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 
‘ BAR GOSS prosene UP_IN CENTRAL PARK (Jan. 27) oy | |! 
KISS - — om: 4 194 3) a 2 nea (in association with Meyer Davis) New York in a musical comedy perio 
ing adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert iece with Romberg’s tuneful ic and 
in the Abbott manner. (George Abbott) WILLIAM VICTOR ie evocative pared (Michael Todd) - 
— ie £. 1943) go ages - GAXTON MOORE THE a (Feb. 6) run of the mil 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, wit comedy by Vincent Lawrence directed 
music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de HOLLYWOOD P| NAFORE by Elizabeth Bergner. (Paul Czinner) 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ th SHIRLEY BOOTH 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) wit DARK OF THE MOON (Mar. 14) How. 
THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Du. # A New Musical Comedy by GEO. S. KAUFMAN ard Richardson har oe F prey 
I G ec. 8, ‘ , arresting musical fantasy based on the 
1943) On vacation: June 30-Aug. 27. aR SOS: ree Coney ey ere a folk-ballad ‘Barbara Allen’. (Lee Shuben) 


ALVIN THEATRE 
FOLLOW THE GIRLS (April 8) musical 4 . 56868 KISS THEM FOR ME (Mar. 20) three 
comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie Davis. sicseniidaeltaietint saimpaaaieal “ Navy flyers on shore leave face varied 



































With Gertrude Niesen. (Al Borde) aspects, light and serious, of homecoming; | } 
Richard Widmark in the lead, Shumlin Er 
MATS OFF TO ICE (June 22) with Freddie directing. (Moses-Hanna) —_ 
renkler and Carol Lynne. Staging by “An urbane, literate and pletely charmi . en 
Catherine Littlefield. (Henie and Wirtz) play — delightful theetre, brilliently produced" || THE GLASS MENAGERIE (Mar. 31) 
— Morehouse, Sun Tennessee Williams’ sensitive and il. , 
TEN LITTLE INDIANS (June 29) whole- luminating play brilliantly performed by 
sale murder by Agatha Christie, with MAX GORDON presents Laurette Taylor; Eddie Dowling, acting, 
Halliwell Hobbes, Estelle Winwood and directing (with Margo Jones) and o | 
eight other victims. (Shuberts and Albert TH E LATE producing. (Dowling-Singer) 
ee CAROUSEL (Apr. 79) a lovely and tuneful 
- 16 y q 
SCHOOL FOR BRIDES (Aug. 1) con-|| GEORGE APLEY || Sew Basan version ot vast ood 
ventional farce’ with all the trimmings. “1s + tVhite wi 
es By JOHN P. MARQUAND tumed by Mielziner and White with Agnes 
(Howard Lang) "- GEO, S. KAUFMAN de Mille ballets and Mamoulian “Thais 
a cast of talented young singers. ¢ 
SONG OF NORWAY (Aug. 27) a gay oper- with LEO G, CARROLL Guild) ee 
etta based on Edvard Grieg’s life and Janet Percy Margaret | 
music, freshly sung by a musical cast BEECHER WARAM DALE COMMON GROUND (April 25) a play 
headed by Irra Petina. Balanchine dances. LYCEUM 45 St. E. of Bry CH 4-4256 about a Camp Shows unit taken prisoner | 
(Edwin Lester) Eves. 8:40 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 in Italy. Written and directed by Edward | 
Chodorov with Philip Loeb and Luther | \ 
ANNA LUCASTA (Aug. 30) The American Adler. Set: Jenkins. (Edward Choate) 
Negro Theatre’s production of Philip Yor- 
dan’s drama soundly acted by a fine cast. a IN — — (Mey 23) 
With Hilda Si d Frederick O’ Neal. ’ sa Shelley's story of a returne 
(Wildberg) i ceitaaiaidins = NEW YORK’S NO. 1 movingly interpreted by Montgomery 
MUSICAL HIT! Clift. (Harry Bloomfield) 


BLOOMER GIRL (Oct. 5) musical comedy 
with lovely trappings. Script and score, 
Harburg and Arlen; sets, Lemuel Ayers; 
dances, de Mille. (Wilson-Goldstone) 


MEMPHIS BOUND (May 24) Bill Robia- 
son and Avon Long head a spirited Negro 
cast making free use of Pinafore as part 
a show-boat junket, supervised by Vinton 
Freedley in George Jenkins’ sets. (John 
Wildberg) 


HOLLYWOOD PINAFORE (May 31) & 
ing Victor Moore, William Gaxton and 


—. 





—_ 


REMEMBER MAMA (Oct. 19) John 
van Druten, as writer and director, makes 
a heartwarming play of Kathryn Forbes’ 
stories. Admirably|played by Mady Chris- 
tians and Oscar Homolka, in George Shirley Booth as stars, George Kaufmas 
Jenkins’ effective sets. (Rodgers-Ham- transplants the British classic to Holly- 
mer stein) Air-Conditioned wood. (Max Gordon- Meyer Davis) 





HARVEY (Nov 2) Frank Fay ushers an 4Ath St Theatre 44th St. West CONCERT VARIETIES (June 1) a Billy 

















invisible, tall, white rabbit to town in of B’way Rose ‘super’ variety show with Jere 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy; with Jose- Eves. 8:40, Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:40 Robbins’ new ballet ‘Interplay sty Rost) 
phine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) Katherine Dunham Dancers. (Billy 
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"4 MUSICAL TREASURE!” 


— WALTER WINCHELL 








- Y FIELDS « SIGMUND ROMBERG 
sROADWAY THEATRE, at 53 St. © Mats. Wed. & Sat. 














"HITS WITH A JOYOUS BANG!” 


—Coleman, Mirror 


JOSEPH M. HYMAN & BERNARD HART 


present 


eek 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MOSS HART 


HENRY MILLER’S Theatre, 43rd St., E. of B’way 
Eves. 8:40 Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2:40 














eta ii 
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“THE play the whole country 
is talking about.” 
—GARLAND, Jour.-Amer. 









MANSFIELD Theatre 
47th St., West of B'way 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


a Air-Conditioned 














| CLOSED 
SEVEN LIVELY ARTS (Dec. 7-May 12 
HOPE FOR THE BEsT (Feb. 7-May 19 
tHE DEEP Mks. SYKES (Mar. 19-May 19) 
BLUE HOLIDAY (May 21-May 26) 
ROUND TRIP (May 20-June 2 
| FOOLISH NOTION (Mar. 13-June 9 
| THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET (Mar. 
26-—June Q) 


LOOKING FORWARD 
OH, BROTHER!, comedy by Jacques} 
Deval, directed by Bretaigne Windust 
With Hugh Herbert and Arlene Whelan 
‘Warren-Becker 


| THE WIND IS NINETY, fantasy by Capt. | 


7 @ 
DRAMA FESTIVAL! 


Ralph Nelson; Albert de Courville direct- 
ing: Sets: Frederick Fox. Blanche Yurka 


ind Bert Lytell in the cast. (Shuberts-de 
Courville) 



































ANNUAL 
MIDSUMMER 


Eight Weeks of COMEDY 
ROMANCE — ADVENTURE 








TOMORROW and TOMORROW—by Philip Barry 
GOLDEN BOY—by Clifford Odets 
THE PETRIFIED FOREST—by Robert Sherwood 
NO TIME FOR COMEDY—by S. N. Behrman 
MARY OF SCOTLAND—by Maxwell Anderson 
THE CHILDREN'S HOUR—by Lillian Hellman 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW—by Elmer Rice 
MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA 

—by Eugene O'Neill 











PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


Pasadena 1, Calif 


33 S. El Molino Ave., 
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“ ‘Harvey’ is one of those blessed theatri- 
cal events .. . has h t and infini 
delight . . . irresistible comedy which 
ne thectre lover can afford to miss.” 

= BARNES, Herald Tribune 


THE PULITZER PRIZE PLAY f. 
Ne 





N 
prock pemBert© 


h fay 





RY 
y 
A New comesy WE U 
with ere NETTE PERRY 
pirecte 


(Air-Conditioned) 


48th ST. THEATRE wats. wea. a sat. 2:40 











“Theatre af its best . . . hailed with joy 
and admiration."’ Guernsey Jr., Her.Trib. 


Eddie Dowling & Louis J. Singer present 


LAURETTE EDDIE 


TAYLOR DOWLING 
" THE CLASS 
MENAGERIE 


in 


A new play by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
with JULIE HAYDON & ANTHONY ROSS 


PLAYHOUSE Js 


48 St. 
Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 









A New Musical Play 


CAROUSEL 


R 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with John Raitt, Jan Clayton, Jean Darling, 
Eric Mattson, Christine Johnson, Jean Casto 
MAJESTIC W. 44th St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


Ww 















The Musical Hit 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘Green Grow the Lilacs” 
Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyrics 
by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd Directed hy 
Rouben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 
Bob Joseph Evelyn , Ruth 
Kennedy Buloff Wyckof - Westop 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
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THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


At Shakespeare’s shrine, tributes to the past are paid in up-to-date currency. 
The management of the Shakespeare Festival this year has enlisted the 
Yankee troops stationed on the dramatist’s ‘sceptred isle’ in the annual 
celebrations. They are invited to attend a one-week course in the production 
and background of Elizabethan plays, witnessing nightly performances and 
attending lectures by such authorities as J. Dover Wilson, Ivor Brown, Alan 
Dent, Sir Barry Jackson and Gabriel Pascal of the movies. Above, the prin- 
cipals of The Merry Wives of Windsor — Anthony Eustrel as Ford, Claire 
Luce as Mistress Ford, Robert Atkins as Falstaff and Viola Lyel as Mistress 
Page — pose in character with Pfc. Richard Hyman and Sgt. Edward Troy. 


The festival opened on March 31 with a production of Much Ado About 


Vothing and will continue until mid-September, with Robert Atkins directing. 
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THE WORLD AND THE EREATRE 


A NOTE OF TRIUMPH—THE 
PLAYWRIGHTS OF TOMORROW 
— TELEVISION 

HE WEEK that ushered in V-E Day 

brought other victories and fruitions 
to the theatre arts in America. Their im- 
portance was naturally over-shadowed 
by the events in Europe. But they are al- 
ready beginning to show their own mean- 
ing in the pattern of the new life that will 
begin when the whole war ends. 

The first event, and the one most 
closely related to the cekebration of V-E 
Day, was the presentation of Norman 
Corwin’s On a Note of Triumph, per- 
formed over the radio that night as a part 
of the celebrations. For how many years 
have we searched for music-drama on 
American roots, trying to pull it down 
out of Wagner, to reduce Gétterdém- 
merung to the level of the common man, 
to find a formula outside of our own 
experience? 

Perhaps now we will stop looking so 
far away. For On a Note of Triumph is 
music-drama in pure form. It establishes 
Norman Corwin as a dramatic poet, if 
Samson and The Bill of Rights and others 
of his best plays had not already done so. 
It establishes him, moreover, as a tech- 
nician-director able to use the radio as 





Program signet for The Three Sisters, 
presented at Smith (Hallie Flanagan 
Davis, dean) in Stark Young’s transla- 
tion. Direction was by Halsted Welles. 


THE PULITZER committee spread 
its mantle over two Broadway pro- 
ductions this year. While the play 
award went to Harvey, Mary Chase’s 
engaging paean in praise of a gentle 
inebriate, the theatre also shared 
some of the glory accruing to John 
Hersey whose 4 Bell for Adano re- 


ceived the novel award. 


a 

A NEW kind of plum is offered play- 
wrights who take part in the Kansas 
City Resident Theatre’s contest. 
Here are the terms in brief: An award 
of $1000 for the play selected; pro- 
duction on Broadway ($25,000 is 
deposited in a New York bank for 
that purpose); a mid-western tryout 
at the KCRT; the play to remain the 
sole property of the author. 
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IN THE middle of May the modern 
dance took the season over from the 
ballet and proved that despite its 
simpler trappings and less glamorous 
origins, the indigenous product could 
more than hold its own in the mar- 
ket-place. The outstanding event 
was Martha Graham’s week at the 
National, featuring her two new 
works, Herodiade, to Hindemith’s 
music, and Appalachian Spring, to 
Aaron Copland’s Pulitzer Prize- 
winning score. There was also ample 
place for earlier favorites and a 
chance for Erick Hawkins and Merce 
Cunningham each to perform a new 
work of his own. Valerie Bettis made 
a Broadway debut the same week, 
dancing to an audience that already 
knew her from performances around 
the periphery of theatre street. Miss 
Bettis once again demonstrated a 
rich dancer’s equipment that prom- 
ises well for a future when her chore- 
ographic material catches up with 
her natural talent. Finally, down at 
the tiny Studio Theatre of Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman, a 
new trio made their bow to the pub- 
lic. Under Doris Humphrey’s direc- 
tion, José Limon, Dorothy Bird and 
Beatrice Seckler presented a pro- 
gram which led John Martin of The 
New York Times to say ‘not many 
performances . . . of recent months 
have had so much to offer in the way 
of freshness, vigorous imagination, 
and expertness of performance.’ 
g 


ENGLAND: The Duchess of Malfi is 
the latest hit in the Haymarket 
Repertory which continues, under 
John Gielgud’s aegis, to play Ham- 
let, The Circle and A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. ... Thornton Wil- 
der’s The Skin of Our Teeth stirs up a 
lively controversy. Everyone agrees, 
however, that Vivien Leigh is an ir- 
resistible Sabina .. . Emlyn Wil- 
liams’ Welsh-mountain version of 


an instrument for unifying the full re- 
sources of human speech (as Martin 
Gabel spoke it), of sound and of music 
(as Bernard Herrman composed it). 
Next came Martha Graham’s week of 
dance dramas, including the first New 
York presentation of Appalachian Spring 
and Herodtade. Nobody who does not 
know the financial and technical terrors 
that lie in wait for ‘outsiders’ in the 
theatre, and especially for dance artists, 
knows what it means to present a week of 
performances in New York. Yet the won- 
der is not that it happened against such 
odds; nor that with Martha Graham’s 
known and tried talents these latest 
works of hers should come out as the 
completion of years of trial toward a 
form begun long ago. The wonder is 
that with so little theatre encourage- 
ment these dance dramas should have 
found an audience so organized for re- 
sponse that within a few days of the first 
announcement the week was sold out. 


Fo" years of war has done no harm 
to show business, as box-office records 
along the Rialto amply testify, but it has, 
inevitably, affected the quantity and 
quality of new playwriting. ‘I feel sorry 
for writers these days,’ writes Irwin 
Shaw, himself a playwright-in-uniform 
whose The Assassin was recently pro- 
duced in London. ‘I feel sorriest for the 
writers who are not in the army and 
have not seen the war. Then I feel just a 
little less sorry for writers who are in the 
army and have seen the war. . . . The 
art of writing, like the art of surgery, 


the Second Coming, The Wind of profits from war.’ 


Heaven, is also much discussed. 
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The theatre has not yet felt the impact 
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of the battle-tempered playwright, as 
journalism and fiction have, but that new 
writers are in the making no one can 
doubt. The success of the National The- 
atre Conference’s playwriting contests 
for men in the armed services is one of 
the many signs of a resurgence of in- 
terest in writing for the stage. Men now 
fighting or sweating it out in remote out- 
posts in every corner of the globe are 
already turning their experiences into 
biting dialogue. Some of them, when 
time and opportunity permit, will surely 
find the theatre-form appropriate to the 
explosive stuff fermenting in their minds. 


6 ELEVISION is the democratic force 
which will make opera take off its 
high hat and speak in the language of the 
people.’ This is Herbert Graf’s promise in 
an interview in Musical America, in 
which he draws several hopeful conclu- 
sions from his experience as director of 
opera for NBC Television. He finds, for 
instance, that television opera demands 
‘a well-rehearsed ensemble with exact 
planning of every detail . . . which prac- 
tically excludes last minute improvisa- 
tions of stars, however brilliant they may 
be on the operatic stage, and requires ac- 
complished artists willing and able to 
subordinate themselves to the ensemble.’ 
Other ‘viewpoints which in grand 
opera are still heatedly debated, such as 
the language problem, are decided in tele- 
vision by the medium itself. For tele- 
vision . . . is a natural technique fav- 
oring realism.’ It looks as though televi- 
sion opera might blow a welcome breath 
of fresh inspiration through the present 
stultified operatic tradition. 


CRITIC’S CALENDAR: May is 
no longer considered an impossible 
month for major production. There 
is so much good business to be done 
through the summer that John 
Wildberg did not hesitate to bring 
his spectacular Memphis Bound 
(supervised by Vinton Freedley) to 
town. The musical, hung loosely 
around the idea of a Negro show- 
boat performance of Pinafore, has 
its highest moments when Sullivan’s 
music breaks into swing, when Bill 
Robinson taps out his agile varia- 
tions, or projects the Admiral’s fa- 
mous advice, when Avon Long 
dances and the Eva Jessye singers 
have their innings. . . . By way of 
giving Gilbert and Sullivan a thor- 
ough work-out, Max Gordon pre- 
sented a Hollywood Pinafore a week 
later. Re-written and directed by 
George S. Kaufman, with the inim- 
itable Victor Moore as the Admiral, 
William Gaxton as Dick Dead-Eye 
and Shirley Booth as a surprising 
Buttercup, this irreverent version of 
a near-classic makes use of Sulli- 
van’s music more or less as written 
but plays havoc with Gilbert’s text 
to no one’s advantage. 

Two war plays reached Broadway 
after V-E Day — Edward Chodo- 
rov’s Common Ground and Elsa 
Shelley’s Foxhole in the Parlor. Both 
of them, though eminently serious in 
intent, failed to make good theatre 
out of urgent discussion. Common 
Ground presented the desperate 
plight of a band of USO actors 
caught behind the German lines and 
faced with collaboration or death. 
Only Philip Loeb by his dexterous 
handling of the role of Jewish 
comedian made their plight seem 
more than an excuse for argument. 
In Foxhole it is Montgomery Clift’s 
performance as the returned, psycho- 
neurotic soldier that redeems a 
script loaded with talk and handi- 
capped by a series of unconvincing 
characterizations. R. G. 
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The Theatre in a Revolution |." 


CLARENCE S. STEIN 


The Revolution 

HE THEATRE and its architecture face radical 
‘D teakeuin in the post-war world. The meta- 
morphosis will not be characterized primarily by 
technical improvements in building or presentation, 
no matter how important these may be. It will be 
determined largely by the relation of the theatre to 
a new form of city and a revised conception of 
community life. 

The touch with the past is never lost in institu- 
tions with roots as deep as our cities and our thea- 
tres. But the change in the world’s economic, tech- 
nical and social structure, which has long been 
evolving, requires fundamental revision in our living 
arts. Therefore, the changed outward expression in 
community form and theatre building is destined to 
be characterized less by the term Renaissance than 
Revolution. 

In fact, we are now living in a revolution, accord- 
ing to Julian Huxley . . . a revolution which is the 
result of the breakdown of the nineteenth-century 
system. Economic Man is being replaced by Social 
Man. How far Huxley’s social revolution has pro- 
gressed, I know not. But of this I am certain. The 
external signs of the emergence of new community 
and municipal structure are blossoming on every 
hand. Springtime is here — summer’s fruition can 
not be far off. 

Work dominated the first industrial revolution; 
the constructive use of leisure will motivate the 
second. Full employment is meaningless except as 
a means of an abundant life for all. Our greatest task 
is to translate our ever-increasing leisure into a 
freer and finer life. For this we need a complete new 
setting. Our metropolitan environment is obsolete. 
It cannot be patched to meet the requirements of 
the New Age. 

Our cities grew into the monstrosities we know 
under the demands of the first industrial revolution. 
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Nineteenth-century towns were created for maching 
rather than for men. Factories were given the choi 
locations. Homes were crowded into the space tha 
remained. The long workday left little time {, 
leisure and little energy to use what leisure remained} " b 
Recreation space and equipment were complete; we ‘ 
lacking or, at most, were inadequate afterthoughts ‘ a 
The machinery for living, as well as for working |, 
has been revolutionized during the last fifty year | pi 
Under a nineteenth-century civilization dominate se 
by steam, the worker had to go to the source of onde 
power and live close to it. Now high voltage, easil ols 
convertible electric power, can go to the worker any-| . d 
| rate 
where. It has destroyed the technical advantages oi latins 
the metropolitan city. Finally, the automobile has will | 
made the gridiron-patterned city obsolete. Thes - 
great centres have continued to increase only be]... 
cause they offered social and economic advantage 
that were absent elsewhere. The impetus of the past, 
and vested interests, have pushed their growth far) 
beyond their usefulness. 
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The obsolete commercial theatre is part and parce City 
yy 


of this hangover of a dying age. It is entombed in} 
structures built to fit lots that distort its functions, ; 
Stages are too narrow and too shallow, offstag pie 
space is cramped, dressing rooms are distant and) tous 
inadequate, auditoriums misshaped, seating space 
crowded, places for comfortable gathering and cor-| 
versation between acts non-existent. The theatre, as} |¢ * 
a happy social or artistic gathering place, is a grue-} jj... 
some jest, as are the misfit cities that the Age o| 1)... 
Social Man has inherited from the Age of Economic; ),.,. 
Man. areas 
Now, as a result of the inconvenience and the (4... 
multiplying costs of government, industry, amus-) yy 
ment and even sane living, the disorderly growth o!/ ,..., 
the great centres is approaching the end. With it, let) o¢ . 
us hope, will disappear the court theatre pattern | gan, 
be replaced by structures and surroundings fitted | 344 , 
the needs of the stage and the life of a new age. | the } 
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Families, particularly those with children, have 
een vacating the decaying cities ever since the auto 
save them the means of escape. They want quiet, 
safety, nearness to nature. They can find these only 
asmall communities protected by moats of natural 
reen’from the backwash of metropolitan blight. 
\oderate-sized communities are better places to 
ive in than larger cities. The inhabitants of small 
vie, these days, can have all the cultural, educa- 
ional advantages of a big city. Modern industry 
van be run more efficiently and more economically 
in less congested centres. 
ughts’ For these reasons, I believe that the cities we 
king, now will practically disappear to be replaced by the 
Yeats.’ Resional Cities of the future. From the sky, the 
inated) Resional City will not seem a great city at all. No 
Ce 0 endless man-made mass of structures. Only a con- 
eas stellation of small or moderate-sized towns, sepa- 
Tany-| rated by great areas of natural forests and fields, 
8°50! rms and recreation grounds. The Regional City 
le ha will be a green city — not a gray one. Even the 
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Thee} wns will be park-like. Buildings will be designed 
y be in close relation to the natural setting. They will 
tages 


have a unity and beauty that comes from an inte- 

Past, crated setting developed for effective and joyful 

h fat) ving, So, in spite of varied expression in detail, 
there will be harmony. 

There will be no stereotyped pattern of Regional 
arc’! City, but they will all have certain common charac- 
ed "} teristics. Howard’s Garden City in 1900, Radburn 
4 in 1928 and the Greenbelt Towns have pointed the 
Stage way for the towns of the future. Our larger wartime 
aNd? housing projects have further developed the form 
ae of organized neighborhood and town, focusing on a 
ae community centre. The new plans for the County 
% ®) of London will superimpose this pattern above the 
st Ut-) blitzed city. Los Angeles and Detroit have similar 
e af | plans to replace their blighted areas. This proposed 
om large. scale rebuilding of defunct or decaying city 
areas is but a first step toward their complete rein- 
carnation as Regional Cities. 

While Regional Cities will be a federation of inte- 
grated towns, each town in turn will be composed 
of a number of neighborhoods, the basic unit of a 
democratic society. A group of folk living together 
and taking part in common activities is what forms 
the backbone of grass-root democracy. 
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A modern democratic neighborhood will have 
definite, recognizable physical form. It must be 
small enough to permit friendly association and ac- 
tive participation of all members in common con- 
cerns, but large enough to allow a varied community 
life and to support adequate community facilities 
economically. It must have apparent boundaries 
that separate and differentiate it from outside dis- 
cordant influences. Finally, a neighborhood must 
have a focus to bring together in a single area its 
varied common activities. 

Although each future town and neighborhood will 
have a community life centred around its public 
buildings and open spaces, as did the New England 
colonial village, there will be certain activities such 
as opera, conventions and the regional commercial 
and cultural theatre that require buildings that can- 
not be supported by a single neighborhood or town. 
The varied civic functions which in the metropolitan 
civilization were concentrated in a single crowded 
disorderly centre will be distributed among various 
communities, each with a dominant occupation. 
One community will serve as Regional Government 
Centre, another, perhaps, as an industrial town or 
a market town surrounded by farms. Nearby may be 
a university town possibly not unlike Dartmouth, 
which may well serve as a Regional cultural centre 
with an auditorium, community theatre, galleries 
and museums set in spacious gardens, with restau- 
rants and outdoor theatres. Still another town will 
specialize in large-scale commercial entertainment. 

Though separated by great open spaces, perma- 
nently preserved for farming, recreation or forest, 
these communities will be bound together by express 
park highways. Thus, in time-distance most people 
will be closer to professional theatres, university 
playhouses and other places of entertainment and 
education, than they are today. 


We have seen that the Regional Cities of the fu- 
ture will be composed of three different types of 
community unit: the neighborhood, the town or dis- 
trict and the region as a whole. The theatre’s relation 
to each will be different. Just as the city’s changed 
shape will grow out of past achievements and fail- 
ures, so will that of the theatre. 

The theatre, according to Edith J. R. Isaacs in 
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‘The New Plant’, THEATRE ARTs, July 1944, ‘can 
be divided into the three forms whose purposes, 
techniques and material equipment require a sepa- 
rate and divergent approach: the professional 
theatre, the community theatre, the educational 
theatre.’ 

Let us see how each of these fits into the plans for 
the evolving city. In doing so I think we will dis- 
cover that there is still another kind of theatre that 
is needed and that has been taking shape. It is an 
unpretentious gathering-place where neighbors can 
work together for the joy of creating their own play- 
house. This may well form a centre for the creative 
arts of the neighborhood, as will the Community 
Theatre for the town, and the Professional Theatre 
for the region as a whole, with the University Thea- 
tre to serve as a regional cultural centre organized 
on a non-profit basis. 


The Regional Theatre (Commercial) 

First as to the commercial theatre. Here we must 
make a fresh beginning. For practically no profes- 
sional theatre has been built in this country since 
1914. The movie industry has erected gay though 
pretentious showplaces, many of them spacious and 
technically functional. But the commercial theatre 
has lived on in the cramped and crowded lot-filling 
structures of the commercial age. A half-century of 
rapid technical progress has passed it by. 

In the past it was only in the packed metropolitan 
centres that the professional theatre could make a 
living. But there it still survives under conditions as 
obsolete and as congested as that of the decaying 
city that surrounds it. For an astounding parallel 
exists between the genesis and form of the theatre 
and the city that created it. 

The primary purpose of the gridironed pattern of 
the city was to facilitate selling, not living: theatres 
were planned to increase real estate profits, and not 
for pleasant relaxation. Congested homes are paral- 
leled by cramped theatre seats, the discomforts of 
congested streets and transportation by the tortures 
of crowded passage to seats. Subway sardine pack- 
ing is no worse than the discomfort of intermission, 
jammed in diminutive vestibules or shivering on 
busy sidewalks. 

Regional Cities will wipe out the obsolete com- 
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mercial theatre. They will ofer opportunity for jg 
reincarnation in a structure that fits the requir 
ments of contemporary society. It can make use ¢ 
the experience of forward-looking American educy 
tional, civic and community theatres in planning anj 
equipping for ample stage and auditorium, ands, 
cious, attractive surroundings. It can also lean 
much from the experimentation of progressive movi 
theatres in many technical fields. 

But the basic problem of the commercial theatre 
will not change. It must pay or close up. Therefore 





it must have an adequate potential audience. The 
dispersal of the population over a wider territory 
will not decrease the number that can conveniently 
reach the theatre. Because the scale of the Regional 
City will be based on the free, safe use of auto and 
airplane, the most distant community within the 
region will be more accessible to the commercial 
entertainment centre than are the outlying areas of 
the sprawling metropolis to Broadway. The ap. 
proach through the clear air over green countryside 
or by safe express highway through parks, will bea 


much more fitting introduction to a festive evening ' 


than a subway ride. 

Spaciousness will be the essential characteristic of 
these places of pleasurable gathering. Ground cost 
will no longer dominate planning. Stage, seating and 
foyer will no longer be cut to fit city lots: the town 
will be laid out to serve the requirements of ade- 
quate buildings and surroundings. On one side will 
be plentiful parking space — convenient to adjoin. 
ing arcades. Close by will be local airplane stations 
for helicopters (quiet ones) or whatever the future 
means of air travel will be. 

The other side of the theatre will face onto greens, 
providing a pleasant setting for entr’actes with gay 
restaurants, cafes, both indoor and out under the 
stars. Open-air theatres for festivals and concerts, 
athletic fields, gardens, swimming and boating may 
all be close by. 


The character of such a centre is well illustrated 


by the new Swedish entertainment centres at Malm@, 
which are at the same time theatre, large and small, 
opera house and concert hall. The spacious foyers 
and restaurants opening out on great gardens and 
terraces are as notable as its thorough, functional 
planning of auditorium, stage and work spaces. 
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ade- 
will 
oin- 
ions The commercial theatre centre may be part of an 
ture Art Centre. It should be located near a market-place 
or business centre, which will take the place of Main 
ens, Street. Thus it will be convenient to crowds and 
gay ‘main transportation lines. However, as business 
the centres will be decentralized (as they are already 
rts, tending to be, in cities like Los Angeles), there will 
nay be less congestion. The stores will no longer string 
along opposite sides of Main Street. They will be 
ted }separated from the dangers and annoyance of traf- 
nd, |fic. They will be grouped like a fair around park 
all, | and parkway. 
ers | 
nq | he Regional Cultural Centre (University) 
nal | The University Theatre is now the most advanced 
in this country in structure and equipment. Such 
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The new entertainment centre at Malmé, Sweden, 
realizes in concrete form and with appropriate architec- 
tural beauty, a vision of the playhouse of the future. The 
architects, Lallerstedt, Lewerentz and Hellden, planned 
a centre for theatre, opera and concert which also pro- 
vides pleasant spaces for recreation indoors and out. 
The accompanying drawing shows the ground level, with 
large and small theatres, and orchestra rehearsal room, 
as well as an open-air cafe facing onto a fountain near 
the green-planted entrance to the main building. (Draw- 
ing from The Architectural Forum) 


theatres as those of Wisconsin, Palo Alto, Stanford, 
Iowa, Indiana, among other educational institutions, 
are modern, not only in technical equipment but in 
their spaciousness at both sides of the footlights. 
They are flexible both in being planned for various 
kinds of assembly and presentations of music, dance, 
drama and pageantry. 

Such University Theatres should become the non- 
profit regional cultural centres of the future, where 
all the arts are united for purposes of festival and 
joyful civic gathering as well as for education. At 
present, at Cornell and Wisconsin and other Uni- 
versity Theatres, only a small portion of the audi- 
ence consists of students; it is mainly drawn from the 
public. But the public should be given an opportu- 
nity to participate actively. Thus the duplication 
of building and equipment of two centres of drama, 
music and related arts, one for the university, an- 
other for the community, could be replaced by a 
single regional centre. In a town of 16,000, such as 
Palo Alto for instance, the two large non-profit play- 
houses, each with a smaller theatre attached, one 
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part of the university, the other under the Recrea- 
tional Department of the City, would be brought 
together. 


The imaginative prize-winning designs in the 
competition of the American National Theatre and 
Academy for a festival theatre at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary serve as an excellent model for the 
Regional Cultural Centre. The building is con- 
ceived to house not only the larger festival theatre, 
but a smaller stage and auditorium exclusively for 
student use and also suitable for lectures and motion 
pictures. Space is provided for the Fine Arts activi- 
ties of the college, including the music department, 
and for travelling exhibitions. These designs are 
truly modern conceptions of architecture that re- 
lates itself beautifully to its surroundings as well as 
to its technical and social requirements. 


The Town Theatre (Community) 


We have much more precedent for modern town 
theatres than for playhouses in the commercial field. 
No reader of THEATRE ARTS need be reminded of the 
countrywide activity of the little community thea- 
tres, the town theatres of the future. Such examples 
as Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré in New Orleans, 
Charleston’s Dock Street Theatre, and the Pasadena 
Playhouse suggest some of the forms these may 
take. 

Since towns (as well as neighborhoods and regions) 
will focus on organized centres, the theatre, as a 
place for participation, should play an important 
role. In these town centres will be grouped the com- 
munal buildings that serve the town as a whole, in- 
cluding high school, health centre, administration 
offices, recreation rooms. The theatre, along with 
other art and craft activities, such as galleries, work- 
shops and studios for all ages, will form a united 
group which may possibly connect high school with 
community building or form a link between com- 
munity and commercial activities. It will thus be 
close to restaurants and other related attractions. It 
will have easy access to the parking area that must 
be an essential feature of any successful centre. 

Broader usefulness and economy, in many ways, 
will grow out of such orderly grouping. It is more 
economical to have a single adequate parking area, a 
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common heating plant, a single competent engineer. 
superintendent, and possibly a centralized adminis 
trator to operate the whole plant. 

There is a tendency in many parts of the country, 
to place the community facilities, including the thea. 
tre, under the administration of the educationa| 
department. Coordination and integration of the 
various elements of the community centre to form, 
functional and attractive entity do not requir 
subordination of the theatre to the school. In fact, 
during this period of rapid change, through which 
every element of our social and civic structure js 
passing, the prime requirement of all planning, ad. 
ministrative or structural, is that it be flexible. |; 
must be capable of evolution to remain in harmony | 
with a society passing through a revolution or even 
a fundamental evolution. The integration of high | 
school, library, health centre, shops, recreation, 
should not limit the functional independence of each. 

No compromise should be made in the design of | 
the theatre. Too often the attempt to serve multiple | 
uses, such as gymnasium and theatre and audito. 
rium, serves none of these adequately. The audito. 
rium should be designed for theatre use with proper | 
proportions, acoustics and slope of floor. There 
should be adequate stage space for handling and | 
construction of scenery. Lectures, movies, etc., can 
fit into the theatre. But a good playhouse cannot be 
made of a gymnasium or a hall with a shallow lecture 
platform; and yet this is still being tried all over the 


country. 





An example is Greenbelt, Maryland, which was 
built as an ideal town. A large hall forming part of 
the school is intended not only for use as school gym. — 
nasium and meeting room, but also for varied public 
gatherings, including festivals, fairs, as well as pro- 
duction of plays. The space allowed for a stage is, as 
usual in so many school plans, inadequate. There is 
also a movie theatre at Greenbelt. Here again the 
stage was designed without any thought of the possi- . 
bility that it might be used for theatre purposes. Cer- 
tainly we should be able to find a way of designing 
the limited amount of equipment that any neighbor. | 
hood or town can afford in such a way that, instead 
of duplication, there will be specialization to meet | 
all the requirements of a more leisurely society. 
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THE TROJAN WOMEN BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


The University of California’s handsome Greek theatre was put to appro- 
priate use last Fall with a production of Euripides’ The Trojan /Vomen. 
F. O. Harris directed, using Edith Hamilton’s translation, with a musical 
score by Leonard Ratner. With the subject of community participation in 
theatre activity so much a part of current thinking, this modern amphi- 
theatre serves as a reminder that the idea is far from new. For the Greeks the 
theatre was high on the list of community activities. During the festival 
periods the entire population of the town took part, as performers and audi- 
ence, in contests of song and dance, comedy and tragedy. The theatre was 
both cathedral and forum. The high priests presided over a drama that 
dealt with the great issues of the human spirit; nor was the ‘tired business- 
man’ neglected: politics, gossip, personalities, sex and slapstick provided 
Aristophanic laughter for the citizenry. The job of ‘producer’ was given each 
year to a wealthy townsman, who regarded it as a responsibility clothed in 
high honor; but the theatre belonged literally to the people as it may again, 
if the ‘revolution’ of which Clarence Stein speaks in the accompanying 
article, completes its course. 























KARAMU HOUSE THEN AND NOW 


‘Then’, for Karamu House in Cleveland, has lasted since 1915, when this 
settlement for Negroes was first founded by Russell and Rowena Jelliffe. 
‘Now’ is the day when plans have been drawn, and much of the money 
raised, to build the new centre which rises in the background above, and 
whose theatre unit is shown in the ground plan below. Theatre and dance 
have always played an important role in the Karamu program, helping 
especially to tie close bonds between Negroes and whites in the community. 
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The Neighborhood Theatre 


We have seen that future cities must be planned 
to facilitate communal activity by giving everyone 
an opportunity to take an active, rather than an in- 
direct, part in matters of common interest. That is 
why the neighborhood is of such importance. It is 
small enough for all to participate. Here the reality 
of common endeavors and activities takes a form and 
proportion and a nearness that makes everyone a 
participant. It is in the Neighborhood Centre that 
the theatre in its most democratic expression should 
develop. 

The actors are among friends, many of whom have 
taken a part in the production — or at least some 
member of the family has. There is no profit urge 
about the Neighborhood Theatre. Big audiences are 
not important. Sympathetic participants on both 
sides of the footlights are what matters. 

This theatre can, however, become a force in the 
little community. For all the arts can participate, 
just as they do in Bali where dance, drama, music, 
costume, the embellishment of the musical instru- 
ments, and even the architectural setting of the 
temple grounds, are part and parcel of a single art 


| —the art of beautiful living. 


This is the flowering of local cultures that have 
deep roots. It may be argued that we Americans are 
still nomads — that most neighborhoods are still 
temporary camping grounds. And yet, we have all 
seen common activities melt and weld strangers, and 
pull the individual out of his lonely shell to take part 


 incommon affairs, and enjoy it. 


Radburn was just such a small neighborhood in 


the beginning, composed of what were strangers. The 


— 


theatre was merely a hall or the second floor of the 
community building. One chap spent all his spare 
time working to make this place, without any tech- 
nical equipment, into a living theatre. He never 
appeared on the stage. He designed and built the 
scenery. When the depression came, he fought val- 


_ jantly to retain his home so that he might still be 





part of the community and the theatre. Even after 
he was forced to move out, he still returned to work 
as part of the theatre. 

Such a theatre does not require complicated equip- 


THEATRE IN A REVOLUTION 


ment. There must be a small stage and some simple 
lighting. The Equity Library Theatres, of which 
there are fourteen or more in New York, are excel- 
lent examples. These theatres, in basements or 
attics, were equipped by the WPA Federal Theatre 
in the 1930’s. Each has a dressing room with an en- 
trance onto the stage, and their lighting equipment 
is adequate. Each theatre has a curtain cyclorama 
and a single interior set besides a fairly complete set 
of light movable screens. The Library Theatres have 
proved the practicability and the flexibility of such a 
playhouse. It seems that much of its success is due to 
its very simplicity of form which demands the ut- 
most in experimentation and ingenuity. At the same 
time, it permits informal contact of audience and 
actors. The fact that these theatres are connected 
with the public libraries has been of inestimable 
cultural value — and there has been a freedom from 
restraint and compulsion which might not have 
been the case had they been located in the schools. 


The Architecture of the Future 


Buildings live on long after the life they were in- 
tended to clothe is dead. They are like prison walls 
that hold physical man chained to the past long 
after his spirit and mind have gone forward to a 
broader and finer life. 

The architecture of the future may well be a less 
permanent thing than the buildings of the past. I 
have heard that when Soviet architects were criti- 
cized for the barrenness of their early architecture, 
they answered that these buildings were not perma- 
nent — they did not yet know what forms of struc- 
ture would be required to house the activities of the 
future. I wish they had stuck to this view instead of 
freezing their progress in pompous classic monu- 
ments. 

In searching for that harmony with the activities 
of the new age, the architect and his fellow artists 
and artisans should gradually create a setting for a 
freer and finer life. In doing so they must recognize 
that the day of static monuments is past. Architec- 
ture and the stage should both be living arts during 
a period of rapid change. The pattern and form of 
cities and theatres should be capable of continued 
evolution along with the development of the life of 
community and individual. 
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Theatres in 


Three Blueprints for the Future 


I. At the Golden Gate 


MARIAN STEBBINS 
——— out through the Golden Gate lie the hill- 


sides and ravines of Joaquin Miller Park in 
East Oakland. Named for the California poet whose 
home was a part of this beautiful area, the Park is 
now owned by the City of Oakland and administered 
by the Board of Park Directors for the pleasure of 
the people of the East Bay region. 

Some years ago as a memorial to California writ- 
ers, an out-of-door theatre was built, partly with 
WPA funds, partly paid for by the City of Oakland. 
The theatre was appropriately named ‘Wood- 
minster’. A handsome concrete stage with provision 
for housing sets, lighting fixtures, and so forth, 
faces an amphitheatre with seating accommodations 
at present arranged for 3000 people, but capable of 
being greatly expanded as more of the hillside is 
used. For night productions, both stage and audi- 
torium may be lighted from the control board of one 
of the finest lighting equipments in the country. 
Designed and built by the illuminating engineer, 
George C. Izenour, for the Federal Theatre on 
Treasure Island, it was subsequently installed by 
Mr. Izenour at Woodminster. 

Here for the past four years, from May 1 through 
October 31, the policy of a farsighted Board of Park 
Directors and particularly of the immediate Direc- 
tor of Park Operations, has made available to the 
East Bay community a program chiefly of symphony 
music but including, as time has proved the enthu- 
siasm of audiences, more varied events — dance, 
opera, theatre. In spite of the fact that no public 
transportation has been available to the park during 
these war years, audiences have climbed the hill on 
foot or in cars, 2000 to 3000 strong. Sunday after- 
noon symphony concerts have been open to the 
public without charge, but last summer the Park 
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administration began to experiment with night 
production, and with charging an admission fee t 
defray some part of the incidental expenses. A ballet 
concert drew a large public at an admission charge 
of $1 and a performance of Rigoletto (with tickets 
from $1 to $1.50) delighted a capacity audience, 
The first dramatic production of any magnitude 





occurred on October 20 — perilously close to the 
rainy season deadline — with a performance of 4 
Midsummer Night's Dream by the faculty and | 
students of Mills College. Here, with trained dancers | 
as well as players, and the full use of the switch. 
board’s palette of light and color, Woodminster as 
a theatre came into its own. The formality of the | 
stone facade suggested well the dignity of Theseus’ | 
palace, while trees and shrubbery from the park and ; 
the witchery of light made the woodland scenes seem | 
indeed a fairy grove. 

The program for this summer of 1945 includes, 
besides the Artists’ Series of sixteen Sunday after. 
noon concerts, two possible symphony concerts 
under the batons of Sir Thomas Beecham and 
Leopold Stokowski, two evening performances of 
grand opera, two of Gilbert and Sullivan operas, two 
ballet concerts and, in addition, two evening pro- 
ductions by Mills College Summer Session in Thea- 
tre and Dance — one to be a play, the other a dance 
concert. The great preponderance of music in this 
program follows the usual pattern of development 
in any community and is, of course, accentuated by 
the two wartime shortages — gasoline and men. | 
But the administration of the Park, even before 
the successful production of 4 Midsummer Night's 


Dream, was aware of the need to include theatrical ; 


performance in its program of entertainment. Since 
audience response showed clearly that people are 
eager for theatre, its enthusiasm has increased. _ 

The plans for development of the Park’s possi- | 
bilities as a centre for community interest and pat- | 
ticipation in the arts are not yet official, but there 
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sno question that they will be set up and carried 
out along practically the same lines as now pro- 
jected, when conditions permit the release of ma- 
terials and labor. 

The idea is to make the Park area with its fine 
sroves of redwood trees a living memorial to the 
Armed Services. Preliminary survey has been made 
of a five mile super-highway from the centre of 
downtown Oakland to the Park, to cost in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000. $2,500,000 is suggested 
for an indoor theatre and extensive parking area, to 
be built on a knoll not far from the outdoor theatre, 
and to include both an intimate and a larger audi- 
torium. This will mean that a year-round program 
of theatre, music and dance will be available to the 
citizens of this area at a modest charge. To those of 
us who for so many years have helped in our college 
and university courses to train talented young 


| people for theatre activity, only to see them finally 


succumb to economic pressure because there was 
no place for their gifts and training in a highly 
centralized theatre set-up; to those of us who have 
chafed under the limited number and, for the most 
part, inferior quality of the Broadway shows that 
reach the Coast; to those the existence of such a 
sound ideal for community entertainment and such 
fine equipment to develop it is a most heartening 
prospect. 

There exist, of course, in both San Francisco and 
Oakland, various little theatre groups, inadequately 
supported, reaching limited audiences, as well as 
the teaching and production in the theatre depart- 
ments of the University of California, Mills College 
and Stanford University, to mention the three 
nearest to this community. These departments pro- 
duce interesting plays with increasing excellence, 
before audiences of considerable size and discrimina- 
tion. But a college or university department is not 
a professional school. The liberal arts degree repre- 
sents a broad general educational experience rather 
than specific professional training. What our gifted 
young students, as well as talented and ambitious 
recruits from the community, need is the oppor- 
tunity to practise and develop their craft, under 
good direction, and to be able to earn a living at it. 
What the community needs is the chance to ex- 
perience good plays — old and new, classical and 
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experimental — well-produced and performed, at a 
modest charge. And for this, some kind of subsidy 
commensurate with the municipal support given sym- 
phony orchestras and art museums is a necessity. 

The theatre set-up as planned does not look to- 
ward the booking of large commercial attractions, 
either in music, theatre or dance, but toward the 
development in these fields of community talent. 

The producing group must mark the project as, 
in the best sense, ‘regional’: regional as to direction, 
players and technicians, regional as to audience and, 
when possible, regional as to the use by playwrights 
of local material until, to quote Private Kehoe’s 
words in the April THEATRE aRTs, ‘the American 
Theatre means something more than Broadway, 
New York City — until it means Cleveland, Pasa- 
dena, Houston, New Orleans. [and Dallas and 
Oakland and Washington, D. C.]; until the term 
American Theatre brings to mind the playhouses 
and the artists of a nation’. 

No one who has been a member of the Wood- 
minster audience can doubt that the people, just 
the ordinary run of Americans, need, desire and 
appreciate good performances of works of art in 
whatever field. Nor is there any doubt that returning 
soldiers, sailors, marines, aviators, will demand and 
get the excellence in entertainment that has been so 
considerable a part of their experience during these 
last few years. 


II. ‘Theatre °45 
MARGO JONES 


iy Marcu of 1945 a professional repertory theatre 
was incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Texas, a bank account was opened, an office set up, 
a director and associate employed and work begun 
on organization, finance and first plans for assem- 
bling a company of thirty paid theatre workers to 
present new scripts and classics in repertory. An 
opening date was set for October 1945. A dream 
that had been in the process of planning for many 
months had taken its first step into the realm of 
reality. 

This theatre is to be known as Theatre ’45 this 
year. Next season it will be Theatre ’46 and so on, 
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unless a better name presents itself before Fall. 
The idea as to name is not original; it was used in 
Prague before the present war. 

Theatre ’45’s plan is the result of a desire to 
create a place where theatre workers could function 
to the best of their creative powers and at the same 
time have permanence, security and dignity in their 
work. In making plans for such a theatre the first 
stumbling block is inevitably economic. How will it 
be possible to support a fine company, present new 
plays and classics in the very expensive method of 
repertory, give these plays fine productions in a 
comfortable and beautiful theatre at prices within 
the range of the average pocketbook? It seems to 
me that until the time comes when government 
funds are available for such purposes, a subsidy 
will be necessary from the people of the city where 
the theatre is located. Any large city can support a 
theatre if the quality of the program warrants it. 

Other questions that arise immediately are: 1, 
Will actors be interested in playing in the provinces? 
2, Granted that the classics are available, are there 
enough good new scripts to supply the new play 
element of the repertory idea? 3, Can a town the 
size of Dallas support a theatre every night of the 
year? 4, Will it be possible to assemble a fine com- 
pany of theatre workers who will work together 
harmoniously and find a real outlet for their abili- 
ties? I believe the answer to all of these questions 
is yes. One reason for my optimism is that already 
over two hundred excellent actors from coast to 
coast have applied for jobs in this company. Out 
of several hundred scripts read during the past year, 
fifteen have the quality that makes a director feel 
that they must be produced. Dallas supports fine 
libraries, museums, music, sells fine books and has 
a tremendous audience for all the best theatre, dance 
and music that is brought to it. It supports over 
sixty movie theatres. It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that it can support one legitimate theatre the 
year around. As for assembling a company that will 
match talent with ensemble work, I believe this is 
possible where the play as a whole is more important 
to the theatre than the star system or the long run. 

This particular project started in December 1944. 
The first step was to work out a skeleton plan in 
black and white. The plan was submitted first to 
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interested theatre people in Dallas and later to th, 
Rockefeller Foundation, with a request for a felloy. 
ship for several months of study to perfect the plan 
The fellowship was granted in August 1944 an 
study began eaiapag = on the five major aspect 
of such a scheme: 1, Finance and organization, ; 
Personnel, 3, Hives 4, Technical (including 
theatre building as well as design and other technic, 
phases of the theatre), 5, Philosophy: the relatio, 
of the theatre to our present society. Visits wer 
made to theatres in California, St. Louis, the Up. 
versity of Iowa, the Cleveland Play House and th 
Hedgerow Theatre. In November an opportunity 
was offered to help in the New York production ¢j| 
The Glass Menagerie, and with the feeling that this | 
job would be of great value in the evolution of ay | 
over-all theatre plan, the fellowship was discon. 
tinued in favor of several months’ intensive work | 
on Tennessee Williams’ play. This entire experience 
only helped to affirm the power and importance of | 
the theatre as part of the social structure of the| 
community. 

Dallas was chosen for the home of this theatr: 
project for several reasons. Dallas already has «| 
fertile theatre history to its credit. It is a large and 
cosmopolitan town and yet, at present, has no| 
permanent theatre. When it was first broached to 
theatre leaders there, the plan met with great 
enthusiasm, and John Rosenfield, Jr., dramatic | 
critic of the Dallas Morning News, gave it much hel , 
and encouragement. In January of 1945 a committee 
was formed in Dallas and the first organizational 
step taken. I was asked to come from New York and 
turn the paper plan into a working reality. 

Within twenty-four hours of the time I reached 
Dallas, a meeting was held and the plan presented. / 
This meeting was climaxed by a gift of $10,000 t 
start the organizational work. A charter was drawn | 
up, an executive committee formed, a board of 
trustees appointed and first steps taken toward the 
establishment of a ‘non-profit theatre with a pro 
fessional company to present new scripts and classic 
in repertory’. The plans call for the completion 0! 
preliminary organization and financing by June, and 
the assembling of an acting company by late August, 
At least three productions should be well under wail 
by September; so that when the theatre opens " 

















IF BROADWAY neglects the theatrical riches of its past, the Tributary 
Theatre does not. Once again the playbills of the leading university and 
community theatres provide a varied repertory of classics, old and new. 
Shakespeare, Ibsen, Moliére, Chekhov, Congreve, O’Neill alternate with 


such unusual moderns as T. S. Eliot’s verse-drama, Murder in the Cathedral, 
given at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College (above). It was done as a dance- 
drama directed by Elizabeth Ross and Eleanor Struppa with original music 
composed by Henry Hallstrom. Hamlet (below), with Tom Rutherfurd in the 
title role and Robert Henderson as director, was first performed at the Civic 
Theatre of Indianapolis (Jack Hatfield, director), and subsequently in 
Toronto and Bridgeport. Donald Finlayson designed the settings. 





CLASSIC REPERTORY as performed in two universities is represented in 
pictures on these two pages. Above is a scene from Sean O’Casey’s Funo and 
the Paycock done at William and Mary in Williamsburg, Virginia, under the 
direction of Althea Hunt, with decor by John Boyt. Below, The Miser by 
Moliére, directed and designed by Marquis Patterson for Carnegie Tech. 
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THE ELIZABETHANS are ever popular in the Tributary Theatre. Shake- 


speare’s A/l’s Well That Ends Well (above), was directed by B. Iden Payne 
and designed by Suzanne Maimin for Carnegie Tech. Below is William and 
Mary’s production of Jonson’s Vo/pone as adapted ‘freely’ by Stefan Zweig. 
Althea Hunt directed and John Boyt designed the settings. 
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AMONG the modern classics Bernard Shaw and Henrik Ibsen have won 
permanent places in the college and little theatre repertories. This year 
A. Eldon Winkler produced Pygmalion at the Wellesley College Theatre. At 
the top is a scene from the first act, designed by Louis P. Galanis. The Uni- 
versity of Texas included Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler (below) in their repertory. 


Gordon Minter staged it, in sets by Robert Scott. Among other plays done at 
Texas were The Cherry Orchard, As You Like It and The Skin of Our Teeth, 


all directed by Lawrence Carra, Acting Chairman. 
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October it will be able to present its repertory pro- 


gram at once. 


So far I have tried to make this account of Thea- 
tre 45 as factual as possible. Actually the whole 
project has been shot through with dreams, hopes, 
beliefs, faith. The work of all the theatre’s great 
idealists has inspired every step of the way: Rein- 
hardt, Copeau, Craig, Stanislavski in Europe; in 
America, Sheldon Cheney, Sam Hume, Robert 
Edmond Jones, Gilmor Brown, Frederic McConnell, 
Hallie Flanagan, Jasper Deeter and, of course, 
the pages of THEATRE ARTS magazine down through 
the years. 

The playwrights of America, the technicians, the 
actors, designers, light men, directors have been — 
whether they knew it or not — a constant inspira- 
tion toward the creation of such a theatre. Oscar 
Serlin’s article in THEATRE ARTS, ‘Every Day Is 
Christmas’, added fuel to the fire. Robert Edmond 
Jones’ Dramatic Imagination has been a spiritual 
guide-book in the planning. Unproduced scripts by 
Edwin Justus Mayer, Arnold Sundgaard, Ted 
Martin, Lynn Riggs, Albert Bein, Oran Jannings, 
Ross Lawther, Tennessee Williams, Dan Totheroh, 
Horton Foote, Anne Walters, E. P. Conkle and 
many others have stimulated as well as justified 
the desire to get started at once. The tremendous 
response from good actors, North, South, East and 
West, who want to be part of such a theatre makes 
the responsibility immediate. 

The future holds further plans. It will be necessary 
to provide at once some method for young talents to 
find a channel into productive life in the theatres. 
Laboratory and apprentice work must be integrated 
into the producing program. Even before the end 
of the war in the Pacific, plans for a theatre building 


that will surpass even our present conceptions of 


the ideal theatre will be developed. The new and 
challenging materials and inventions that are being 
used now only for war will be available for the 
purposes of peace and can bring new wonders to the 
theatre of the future. But more than anything else, 
we must ‘carry images of poetry and vision and 
high passion in our minds’, if we are to bring to 
life, in the terms in which we have dreamed it, this 
Theatre "45. 


III. Capital Experiment 


ALAN SCHNEIDER 
A A world capital, the city of Washington is 


unique in at least two respects: It has so far 
escaped being bombed; and it has had no per- 
manent self-supporting community theatre. 

Not that the inhabitants of Baghdad-on-the- 
Potomac have been lacking in some kind of theatre 
fare. The National Theatre, the last of Washington’s 
commercial playhouses, brings to town the best — 
and worst — of each season’s Broadway outpour- 
ings. But the National’s offerings are not of the 
community though they may be intended for it. In 
the past few years the city has witnessed the growth 
of the Catholic University Theatre, which has been 
receiving attention for the enterprise and excellence 
of its productions of classics and original student 
work; but a university theatre is, unfortunately, 
limited in its relations with the community. Wash- 
ington has always been plentifully stocked with a 
galaxy of little theatre groups, one of which — the 
Washington Civic Theatre —did some fairly in- 
teresting though orthodox work; but even the Civic 
could do little more than struggle through a handful 
of seasons before giving up the ghost. 

Only very recently has a determined effort been 
made to fill the theatrical gap, to give Washington 
a theatre organization worthy of the capital city of 
the United States. That effort has culminated in a 
carefully worked-out plan — now actually in its 
first concrete stage — to establish a Washington 
Municipal Theatre, a theatre institution that will 
bring together professionals and the best non- 
professional talent to present good plays at prices 
the average Washingtonian can afford to pay. By 
the time this is in print, the Washington Municipal 
Theatre’s first production should be in rehearsal, 
and the question of whether we are at last to have 
a semi-professional community theatre in the na- 
tion’s capital should not wait long for an answer. 

The answer is destined to be in the affirmative, if 
long and careful planning, an abundance of or- 
ganizational talent, powerful backing and enthu- 
siastic community support are any indication. For 
the present undertaking is neither hasty nor un- 
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considered. The idea was originally launched by a 
small group of theatre-minded District of Columbia 
citizens —led by Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P., 
director of the Department of Speech and Drama of 
Catholic University; Harry Anger, production direc- 
tor of Warner Brothers’ Earle Theatre; and Paul 
Schwarz, head of the Washington Musicians’ Union. 
After more than a year of preliminary preparation, 
the Municipal Theatre is now incorporated as an 
educational non-profit organization, with an office, 
a Board of Trustees headed by District Com- 
missioner John Russell Young, an Advisory Com- 
mittee made up of leaders in Washington’s com- 
munity life, and a group of sponsors covering almost 
every important ‘name’ in the District. 

Although the plan has the fullest support of the 
District Government and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives District Committee, it is in no way 
subsidized or controlled by the Federal Government. 
The founders feel that greater independence and a 
broader range of activity can be obtained by keep- 
ing the venture entirely under private auspices. 
Prominent persons in every phase of community 
life — the government departments, the recreational 
agencies, the schools, the churches and the business 
establishments — have been consulted at each new 
step; their ideas and criticisms have been given 
careful consideration. No effort has been spared to 
make the Municipal Theatre a truly community 
enterprise by, for and of the citizens of Washington. 


The Theatre’s plans call for an opening presen- 
tation at the Lisner Auditorium in the fall, with 
additional productions projected for the remainder 
of the season. All productions will be cast on the 
basis of a series of city-wide auditions embracing all 
types of theatrical talent. Except for a few of the 
leading performers, who will be recruited from top 
stage and screen personalities, all of the participants 
will be Washingtonians, with the majority to be 
drawn from the ranks of government employees. 
The production staff, however, is to be entirely 
professional, including occasional ‘guest’ directors 
and scene designers from the professional theatre. 
Young people interested in backstage work will 
also be given an opportunity to assist in production. 

Future hopes, of course, extend beyond the mod- 
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est reality of present activities. An all-year-roun 
schedule, a policy of keeping alive the theatr 
classics while stressing the work of new playwrights 
a possible bringing to fruition of that long cherishe; 
dream of a permanent repertory theatre. And, ong 
labor and materials become available, a home of jx 
own somewhere near the heart of the city. W ashing. 
ton is sorely in need of a community auditorium tha 
is stageworthy and that will accommodate top 
1500 persons. The Municipal Theatre hopes t 
provide such a building, perhaps with facilities fo; 
community activity in all of the fine arts, within 
five years. 

Also in the minds of the Municipal Theatre's 
leadership is the fond hope that productions may 
some day be exchanged with similar theatre or. 
ganizations in other cities. Should enough such 
theatres develop throughout the country, regular 
touring arrangements might be worked out, thus 
giving young theatre people valuable experience in 
another important part of their job. 

Once the Municipal Theatre is able to pay off the 
initial costs of organization and of plant construc. 
tion, and to take care of current operating expenses, 
any additional profits will be used to set up scholar. 








ship funds for promising youngsters discovered in 
the auditions and productions; to establish a speech | 
re-education clinic for the District’s underprivileged | 
children; and to build a rehabilitation centre to take | 
care of the city’s returning servicemen and service- 
women. 

Though still pretty much of an infant with grow. 
ing pains and with lots of headaches in store for its | 
parents, the Washington Municipal Theatre is im- 
portant not only because this venture adds another 
to the growing family of Municipal Theatres —in 
St. Louis, Cleveland, New York, Dallas, Kalamazoo, 
and so forth— but because whatever happens in 
Washington cannot help getting attention in London 
and Moscow as well as in Sauk City. It is, therefore, 
reassuring to know that in post-war Washington we 
shall have not only new monuments, new govern- 
ment buildings, new athletic arenas, new parks, but 
also a new community theatre. In some not too 
distant future, perhaps, no American city of any 
size will consider itself to be more than a pin-point 
on the map unless it can boast a Municipal Theatre. 
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We Are Such Stuff ... 


ARNOLD MOSS 


HUNDRED years from now Broadway may be 
A viewing another revival of The Tempest. Ariel 
will be a darting, disembodied ball of flame, singing 
his songs to the accompaniment of an electronic 
vibraharp. Caliban, emerging from the dark shape- 
lessness of ‘uncivilized’ man will look, in this twenty- 
frst-century version, very much like you or me. 
And Prospero will perhaps be some wondrous piece 
of human architecture, the crystallization of all that 
the probing mind of man will have achieved. 

It would please me to think that the actor who 
plays Prospero then will one day, out of curiosity, 
chance upon a yellow rag-paper edition of a hundred- 
year-old newspaper and discover the rather quaint, 
‘traditional’ Prospero that was played a century 
back by an actor called Arnold Moss. And I know 
exactly how he’ll feel. Because I had pretty much 
the same experience. 

Margaret Webster, producer of the contemporary 
version of The Tempest, was telling me the other day 
that among the many letters she has received, a not 
inconsiderable number voice the scholar’s bitter 
resentment against this ‘untraditional’ Prospero of 
hers (and mine). This is a ‘passionate, energetic’ 
Prospero, a Prospero ‘with a sense of humor’, a 
dignified, stately Prospero, but, oh, so young! 

Now neither Miss Webster nor I consider our- 
selves rude iconoclasts. Not 4oo rude, at any rate. 
And in our defense (or perhaps I’d better say in my 
defense — for Miss Webster speaks with a sharp 
eloquence all her own!) I wish to state my case. 

When I first approached my cherished assignment 
of the wizard-duke, it was with the complete hu- 
mility of a young actor embarking on his first 
important classic role, a part that had been played 
by John Kemble, Ben Greet, Louis Calvert and 
John Drinkwater. Never having seen the play, for 
days I read voraciously almost everything that had 
been written about Prospero and about how he had 
been portrayed in the past. After a few weeks of this, 
I emerged one day from the library, reeling. 

I had found, for example, that to various scholars 


Prospero was the symbol of the Old Testament God 
of Wrath who, at the end of the play, becomes the 
God of the New Testament; that he was the 
blossoming of wisdom, the essence of the ever- 
seeking mind of man; that he represented a staunch 
crusade for British imperialism; even that he was 
Shakespeare himself, renouncing the magic of his 
poetic powers in this his last play. 

I found too that, with few exceptions, the accepted 
manner of playing the Duke of Milan was as a 
reverend signor with a patrician white beard (of 
varying lengths), with octogenarian dignity and 
pontifical sobriety —in short, as a mellow and 
sedate Leonardo da Vinci who says, ‘. . . And 
thence retire me to my Milan, where Every third 
thought shall be my grave,’ and means it literally. 
This was a rather dull old boy, I thought, who would 
not only put Miranda to sleep in the first act, but 
the audience as well. 

A walk along the East River Drive ‘to still my 
beating mind’, cleared my head sufficiently to dis- 
cover that though I had not exactly been wasting 
my time, I had lost sight of the fact that academic 
research was getting in the way of whatever creative 
freshness I might bring to Prospero, if I had the 
courage to seek and find my own interpretation. 
More in self-defense than in desperation, I there- 
fore reverted to the ‘original source material’ (an 
important procedure out of my academic back- 
ground) and found my reward in the ever-depend- 
able Bard. 

Putting the lines under the microscope of careful 
study, I discovered first that I agreed in part with 
the scholars, but like the seven blind men of India, 
Prospero was for each of them a different part of the 
elephant, while none had seen him whole. For 
Shakespeare’s lines prove that Prospero is no symbol 
of any single thing but rather embraces a// the 
qualities the seven blind men said they found — 
Good, Evil, Godliness, Wisdom — and more. By his 
behavior, Prospero is also a living creature of flesh 
and blood, mind and spirit, strength and frailty. 
And to me, whose task it was to invest the poet’s 
words with theatre-life, these familiar characteristics 
made it inevitable that the traditionally symbolic 
figure should yield to a pulsating, three-dimensional 
human being — a man who hates to the depths of 
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his soul; who commands with a will of tempered 
steel; who loves his daughter, Miranda, with heart- 
warming tenderness; who appreciates the wry humor 
of young love; who can forge a moment of shining 
selflessness in the crucible of pain, error and ex- 
perience; who, with exquisite humanity, can forgive 
those who have hurt him; and who at will can either 
govern the island of his imagination or renounce it 
to assume his true responsibilities in a world of men. 
In short, I found the best and worst of human traits 
in Prospero, and so I could at last relate him not 
only to myself but to all men. 

From this point, it was a short step to the further 
discovery that Miranda’s father was no sober patri- 
arch but a vigorous, energetic prince approaching 
his prime. His marriageable daughter is a ripe 


fifteen. In Shakespeare’s day that was a reasonab}; 
age for the nuptial feast. Why then need the ma 
be older than, say, forty? How much more poignan, 
is melancholy and resignation in a man of fort 
than in a much older man. And to have withstog 
the early rigors of his exile must surely have require 
the physical strength and endurance of a man in hj 
prime. It was along such lines of reasoning that | 
began to shape my ‘untraditional’ Duke of Milan, 

If the Prospero of the year 2045, going throug} 
the archives finds that he has little in comm 
with his 1945 counterpart, he must nevertheless 
agree about one thing; namely, that the limits of 
The Tempest are the extent of each man’s imaging. 
tion. And what is true of the play is equally true of 
the characters that are its chief protagonists. 


Artists in Residence 


HUBERT HEFFNER and F. COWLES STRICKLAND 


HROUGH the services of a group of ‘Professional 
Artists in Residence’ the Department of Speech 
and Drama at Stanford University took a step for- 
ward last summer in the development of its program. 
With one of the best theatre buildings in America to 
house their work (see THEATRE ARTS, July 1937), 
and with a corps of directors, designers and techni- 
cians whose training and experience equip them to 
do professional work in the field of stage production, 
the Stanford Players have been aware in their 
productions of the inadequacy of the acting by 
inexperienced students. Faculty members have be- 
lieved that sufficient training could be acquired only 
if student actors were given the opportunity to 
work with professional artists. For some time the 
Department has had plans under way to establish an 
academic repertory company, employing as teach- 
ing assistants a group of highly qualified young 
professional actors. The experiment of last summer 
was a step in that direction and through it the staff 
learned a number of important lessons. These ex- 
periences will, perhaps, be of value to other univer- 
sity theatre groups. 
With funds at their disposal to underwrite the 
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production costs and the salaries of four or five 








professional actors, the Stanford Players set about 
enlisting talent. The President of the University 


readily approved the experiment and agreed to | 
appoint the actors as ‘Artists in Residence’. The | 


Players secured the services of Mary Morris, Linda 


Watkins, Richard Hale and Rupert Pole for ;) 


production of Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of Our 
Teeth and Shaw’s Candida. The two plays were 
performed in consecutive weeks, requiring simul. | 
taneous rehearsal schedules. By such an arrange. 
ment, only four weeks of the professional actors’ 
time were required for rehearsal and performance. 

In recruiting the professional actors the staf 
learned the first lesson of the undertaking. Stan- 
ford’s advantageous position geographically in re 
lation to Hollywood would have seemed to make 
the task easier. Of course a university theatre could 
not hope to compete in terms of salary or drawing 
power with Hollywood or Broadway. We hoped, 
however, to secure a number of actors who would be 
at liberty at that time of the year. Some of thes 
had worked in former years with F. Cowles Strick- 
land at the Berkshire Playhouse and were interested 
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incoming to Stanford to play with the Players under 
his direction, but previous contracts and obligations 
prevented their coming. Many fine speeches have 
heen made at various conference meetings about 
doser cooperation between the non-professional and 
the professional theatre, but we learned that in- 
dividual actors are not particularly interested. If 
the university and non-professional theatre hope to 
work out plans for closer cooperation, it is they 
who must do most of the cooperating. They must 
adopt opportunistic programs, ready to shift and 
adjust to suit the plans, never stable or dependable, 
of the professional theatre and the motion-picture 
industry. 

We learned another surprising lesson from the 
student reaction. When plans were finally completed 
and announcements made to our season subscribers, 
we had expected an immediate and enthusiastic 
response. In general the more mature drama stu- 
dents did welcome this exceptional opportunity; but, 
surprisingly, a number of students, instead of ap- 
preciating it, seemed to resent the fact that the 
leading roles were being played by professionals and 
that only the smaller roles would be open to them. 
The student campus paper criticized the undertak- 
ing and adopted a policy of silence about the shows 
to express their resentment. 

We learned a further lesson from the attitude of 
the general audience. Though there was no antago- 
nism here, there was a surprising apathy. Those who 
usually bought tickets for the Stanford Players’ 
productions bought them for these. One loyal sub- 
scriber, speaking half in jest to Director Strickland, 
voiced the sentiment of many. He said, ‘You’re 
making a liar of me. I’ve been telling all of my 
friends that the Stanford Players’ productions are 
better than those of the professional theatre. Now 
you come out with publicity saying that these 
professionals are better than your own actors. That 
makes me a liar.’ We learned that, despite the high 
intellectual calibre of our audiences, many of them 
do not discriminate between the technical artistry 
of a good student actor and the mastery of a mature 
and experienced professional. 

With the announcement of tryouts, a satisfactory 
group of student actors appeared despite the antago- 
nism that was evident on the campus. Before the 
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arrival of the professionals, a series of student 
rehearsals were held. Then the ‘Artists in Residence’ 
arrived and the students began to learn invaluable 
lessons which they could never have found in any 
classroom or in any all-student production. They 
learned what they had always known and never 
believed, that there is no such thing as a ‘born 
actor’. Just what the students had expected they 
did not even know themselves, probably strange 
exotic people in extravagant clothes. What they 
saw was four earnest and sincere people sitting 
script and pencil in hand, listening carefully to 
descriptions of the sets and participating thought- 
fully in a discussion of the meaning and intent of 
the playwright. The student actors left that first 
rehearsal vaguely disturbed that their preconceived 
notions of professional actors were wrong, and hope- 
ful that tomorrow the actors would begin to ‘act’. 

The next rehearsal was no more satisfying to the 
students than the first had been. The actors were 
now walking about with scripts in hand, but no 
magic had happened during the night. The actors 
did not know their parts. They did not know where 
they were going. They had not suddenly conceived 
complete and entire characterizations. They did not 
know by some sixth sense what to do, but had to be 
told. Furthermore, each bit of business had to be 
rehearsed, not once, not twice, but many times. 
These professional actors seemed to know less about 
their business than the students who were already 
trying to read their parts in character. Several of the 
students had memorized their roles and spent most 
of the rehearsal, much to the annoyance of the 
professionals, in trying to remember the lines. At 
one point Miss Watkins turned to a student actor 
who had just spoken a line exactly as written but 
with no slight glimmer of its meaning, and said, 
‘Honey, learn what it means before you learn the 
words.’ 

As the rehearsals continued the students began to 
realize that the old adage was true of acting, ‘In- 
spiration is nine-tenths perspiration.’ The profes- 
sionals, with no other classes to attend, no lessons 
to prepare, devoted all their time to the play. The 
students, busy all day long with other matters, came 
in the evenings to rehearsals. The professionals, 
who already knew how to act, spent two or three 
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times as many hours as the amateurs in preparation. 
This disclosed to the serious student a fundamental 
flaw of the amateur theatre. It expects significant 
results from too little effort. At Stanford, which 
has a schedule similar to other university and 
community theatres, four weeks are devoted to a 
play. Five rehearsals a week with two and a half 
hours for each rehearsal, a total of fifty hours plus 
a few extra hours for dress rehearsals, or about 
fifty-five hours in all, were scheduled. If a profes- 
sional production rehearses only three weeks, six 
eight-hour days a week, it has one hundred and 
forty-five hours with trained actors to achieve the 
same results the untrained amateur expects in less 
than half the time. 

The average amateur seems to think that when 
he has learned the lines and been shown the business 
he is ready to give a performance. Perhaps Stanford 
was particularly fortunate in securing the services 
of these four ‘Artists in Residence’ for they soon 
showed the students that when the lines and busi- 
ness had been learned, they were at last ready to 
rehearse the play. Now came rehearsals in which 
each line, each phrase, was carefully examined to 
find its meaning and its function in the play. One of 
the students said to Richard Hale, ‘You argue over 
such little things. Do you think an audience who 
doesn’t know the play would ever notice?’ Mr. 
Hale replied, “They’ll notice the difference between 
a good performance and an excellent performance, 
even if they don’t know how it’s done.’ 

The professional actors’ respect for the author 
was also a source of amazement. Hurried rehearsals 
had led many of the students to feel that a close 
approximation of the author’s lines was all that was 
required, provided the final cue words were recog- 
nizably similar. Frequently this attitude is met with 
professional actors working in stock. But these pro- 
fessionals held themselves to exact readings and 
expected everyone else to do the same. 

Toward the end of the rehearsal period the stu- 
dents began to see the results of careful preparation. 
Now whole acts of the play were run through 
without interruption, and the professionals at last 
began to ‘act’. The characters began to emerge, 
the play to have force and meaning and integrity. 
The actors knew what they were doing, why they 
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were doing it, and the play began to glow with a 
inner fire which the students had naively expectei 
to see at the first rehearsal. 

In fairness to the students of Stanford, it shoul 
be noted that those who had humbly come to tryous 
to get a small part, knowing that the best parts had 
been reserved for the professionals, now began to tel 
their friends how much they were learning and wha 
fun they were having. The student paper at the lag 
minute reversed its policy of silence and published 
an editorial favoring the plan of bringing ‘Artists 
in Residence’ to Stanford. 

Throughout the rehearsals the professional actors 
made every effort to understand the amateurs, |t 
must be admitted that they were irritated by the 
fact that, for the students, acting was still avo. 
cational, that there were other things (regular 
classes, term papers, examinations, and such things) 
which were more important to them than the play, 

Eventually our audiences began to understand 
that these two productions of The Skin of Our 
Teeth and Candida were not ordinary productions 
and they bought tickets in large enough numbers 
to meet the unusual budget. They enjoyed the 
plays, appreciated the acting, and happily re-sub- 
scribed for the next season of plays with all-student 
casts. 





The staff believes that the experiment convinced | 


the students of the things they were learning in the 
classroom, that it gave them a new conception of 
the hard work involved in fine acting, and a new 
appreciation of the professional actor. For these 
reasons, Stanford looks forward to the time when 
it is possible to repeat the experience. 





Understudy Rehearsal: drawn by Peter Larkin from the 
stage of On the Town, the current Broadway musical hit. 
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Hospital Theatre 


RALPH EMERSON WELLES 


HE immediate future of the community theatre, 

like that of the whole home front, is dominated 
by the thought that the war, even in the Pacific, 
may soon be over. However, unlike many necessary 
and flourishing activities during the war, the theatre 
cannot consider relaxing and sitting back with a 
sigh of satisfaction and saying to itself, ‘Our work 
is about over and we have done a good job.’ 

The theatre has done a good job but its work is 
not about over — its hardest and most urgent task 
is yet before it. It is not enough to say merely that 
the emphasis on our work is changing. We have a 
new and almost unimaginably difficult job to do. 

During the first years of the war, the Palo Alto 
Community Theatre was close to the centre of the 
West Coast Defense Command. Along with other 
groups in the area, we did the best we could to 
meet the demands of the times. We took our shows 
to as many camps as seemed at all feasible, but we 
specialized in one particular form of activity, that 
of constructing and equipping stages in smaller, 
out-of-the-way camps which had no other provision 
for stage entertainment. By the time the West Coast 
Defense Command was dissolved, we had made 
eight such installations. That phase of the war has 
been over for many months, the stages torn down 
and most of the material salvaged for future use. 

We are two miles from the Army’s Dibble General 
Hospital, designed for the accommodation of some 
3000 patients. Most of them do not stay very long; 
how many thousands will come and go for how 
many years, no one knows. We do know that we 
have an opportunity to contribute in some way, 
however large or small, to the welfare, the recovery 
or the rehabilitation of most of these men. 

A mile or so away is the old Veteran’s Administra- 
tion, still occupied by all too many casualties from 
World War I, which reminds us that our work at the 
bright and shiny new hospital will not be over the 
day after war ends. Many of the pitiful remnants of 

men who occupied the old Vets’ Hospital for the past 





thirty years would have been playing a normal 
productive part in society today if a program of 
rehabilitation, like the one now under way at Dibble, 
had been put into effect for them while there was yet 
time. The theatre is a definite part of the new pro- 
gram. The Army believes in its therapeutic value. 
It helps to bridge the gap between the soldier and 
his return into so-called normal society. The dis- 
figured, the crippled, the blind and the psycho- 
neurotic is often started on the path of normal 
progress by the hearing of a song remembered, or 
the applause after a play, or the broadcast of some 
familiar words over the inter-ward radio. His per- 
sonal participation in the production of entertain- 
ment for his fellows is, of course, of even greater 
value. The theatre must stand ready to make avail- 
able to the convalescent the opportunity to hear 
and see the best in entertainment as well as to 
participate in it. 

The application of our present program to hospital 
needs is as follows: 1, All productions deemed suit- 
able for the purpose by the hospital staff must be 
made available to the patients who cannot leave 
the hospital. 2, As much as possible, arrangements 
must be made for all those who can leave the hospital 
to attend the productions at the Community Thea- 
tre as guests of the community. 3, A special effort 
must be made to fit the returning veteran into the 
civilian program. 4, All assistance possible must be 
given by the specialized members of the civilian 
group to assist the hospital staff in any way possible. 
5, A fund must be maintained (in our case it is still 
called the Camp Show Fund, and it has been sur- 
prisingly easy to get all the money needed) for the 
purchase of any stage equipment for which the 
hospital has no funds. We have already assisted in 
the installation of drapes and in the purchase of 
lighting equipment which has greatly increased the 
usefulness of the Dibble Hospital stage. 6, In addi- 
tion to the general recreation program carried on in 
the Recreation Hall, smaller units of special enter- 
tainment must be provided to augment the Hospi- 
tal’s own programs and for the closed wards. 

At present our picture of the future is dominated 
largely by a growing emphasis on the participation 
of the patients in programs of their own. The Hos- 
pital has constructed a radio broadcasting booth 
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and if present plans are carried forward, specially 
designed programs will be broadcast from this booth 
to every bed in the Hospital. Many of these pro- 
grams will be put on by the patients themselves. 
Others will be brought in from the outside, and we 
will assist in both in any way possible. The Hospital 
staff is planning the establishment of a Costume 
and Properties Department. We will assist them in 
the acquisition and maintenance of material and 
equipment for both. 

What more the future holds we do not know, 
except this: here is a great and golden opportunity 
for the theatre to balance its books, to write off the 
debit — that’ all-too-high percentage of trash and 
nonsense which has marred its record down through 
the years. Laughter and tears for their own sakes 
are one thing, but here is something vast and new 
and vital which must be studied and pursued with 
great and earnest diligence as a positive instrument 
of social construction. Once the theatre gets it 
firmly within its grasp, it must never release it. Its 
reward will not be fame, nor money, nor applause, 
but the vision of a light rekindled in a dimming 
mind, the rebirth of the will to walk, to see and to 
think again, by many who had lost all such desire. 
In short, the salvaging, from wreckage, of a great 
treasure which was lost to us once before. 


Wartime Casting 


ROBERT BRAUNS 


N 1942 the Peninsula Little Theatre cut a butler in 
Charley’s Aunt as its first recognition of the man- 
power shortage. In 1942 it staged a satirical revue, 
Gone with the Draft, in which a draft board, marching 
to an ominous theme, plucked male after male from 
the show, leaving a finale of MC and chorines — at 
the end of which the board drafted the MC and the 
curtain puller and closed the show. 

In 1943 the revue’s theme had lost most of its 
humor. In The Warrior's Husband we cut Ajax and 
doubled others; in Lena Rivers the theatre’s 4F 
director played a part; in Moliére’s Le Médecin 
Malgré Lui we put a beard on a deep-voiced woman. 
Still the armed forces made inroads, 
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In 1944 two cadets from the local Merchap; 
Marine School and a sailor from the Navy ea 
appeared to make The Skin of Our Teeth possible 
They were shipped out soon after the production, 
All the productions were playing constant perform, 
ances at army and navy camps and _ hospital 
usually twice a week, sometimes three and foy 
times a week. Yankee Boy, a 1910 revival, require 
a Bolivian army; we cast the sergeant but recruitej 
the five privates from whatever camp we wer 
playing. Our play selection veered toward Yes, My 
Darling Daughter (3 men), Hay Fever (4), Fealous 
(1), Daisy Mayme (3). We especially wanted to & 
The Milky Way (7) for camps, and announce 
tryouts. Fortunately enough high-school boys with 
enough weeks to spare before induction made th 
production possible. 





Now, in 1945, we have four men. 

The Peninsula Little Theatre has dwindled from 
a community theatre to a wartime ‘stock Comey 

But there are advantages. 





Of necessity, the four men have nda a Ver. 
satility to compensate for their over-use. Wartime 
necessity has produced an intensive repertory schoo 
for them, and for the women, too, although toa 





lesser degree. Of course, casting must be careful s 
that no two successive parts are too similar. Stomach 
ulcers must be considered, too, for if one of the four 
is too heavily burdened — and camp performances 
mean hastily snatched dinners, fast loading and un. 
loading of scenery to meet hospital deadlines, and 
the doubling of cast and crew — he pays a forfeit of 
several months in bed. But one of the four has ap- | 
peared in 14 of the Little Theatre’s 17 productions 
and played 121 out of 166 camp and hospital per- 
formances since Pearl Harbor. His list of roles in } 
that time will match the best that any repertory or 
professional stock company could offer him: Old 
Spettigue in Charley’s Aunt, Argan in Le Malad | 
Imaginaire, Jonah Webster in The Beautiful People, 
Dean Kroll in Rosmersholm, Gabby Sloan in Thi 
Milky Way, the villain in Yankee Boy, Homer in 
The Skin of Our Teeth, David Bliss in Hay Fever, Oli 
Filoon in Daisy Mayme, Lewis Murray in Yes, My 
Darling Daughter, Geronte in Le Médecin Malt 
Lui, Mr. Dow in Guest in the House, Henry Graham 
in, Lena Rivers, Grandpa in Tony Draws a Hors. 
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OUR TOWN and THE MAN 
WHO CAME TO DINNER 


These two plays have taken a secure hold in the 
repertories of the country and are being performed 
by G.L.’s and foreign professional companies all 
over the world. In the April THEATRE ARTS, S/Sgt. 


John Hobart told of a G.I. production of Our 


Town in Italy directed by Col. Wilder himself. 
Moss Hart is overseas now playing the title role 
in the USO-Camp Shows company of his own 
The Man Who Came to Dinner. At the top is a 
scene from the Houston Civic Theatre’s produc- 
tion of Our Town under Winnie Mae Crawford’s 
direction and, right, Darrell Larsen as Sheri- 
dan Whiteside in the Moss Hart frolic, as done 
by the Green Room Club of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, with Mr. Larsen directing. 


E. A. Bourdon 








RECENT 


BROADWAY 


PLAYS 


IN THE 


TRIBUTARY 


THEATRE 





THORNTON WILDER’S 


Robert Brauns 





THE HIT of this year’s Tributary Theatre season, as it was of Broadway’s 
several seasons ago, was The Skin of Our Teeth, by Thornton Wilder. Above, 


the Atlantic City pier of Act II as presented in the Hillbarn Summer 
Theatre, San Mateo, California, under the direction of Robert Brauns. Capt. 
Sam Rolph mailed in the designs from France. Below, the third act of the 
production by the Repertory Players of the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor. Valentine Windt directed and Herbert Philippi designed the settings. 





THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH C. George Chaput 


AT SYRACUSE University, under Sawyer Falk’s direction, the Boar's 
Head Dramatic Society did Skin as its fortieth anniversary production. 
Motion-picture sequences specially made with student actors were used 
instead of the lantern slides of the New York version. Again Act II, as done 
by the Playmakers of the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Kai 
Heiberg Jurgensen directing, against sets designed by Foster Fitz-Simons and 
with costumes by Irene Smart and Lib Stoney. 


Wootten-Moulton 





Graphic House 
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WITH ITS production of Anna Pa 
Lucasta sately established as a hit ‘ 
on Broadway, under John Wild. Hs 
berg’s auspices, the American Ne. © 
gyro Theatre in Harlem is moving ch 
into its sixth year. In the tiny base- 7 
ment theatre of the Harlem |). Iw 
brary, the ANT this year pre- lol 
sented three plays with the help la 
of a grant from the Rockefeller en 
Foundation: director Abram Hill’s st 
version of the Len Zinberg novel, do 


Walk Hard Talk Loud, Owen | ha 


Dodson’s Garden of Time, and 


Henri Christophe by Dan Ham- 7” 
merman. To the left, Sadie Browne fo 
and William Greaves are shown in 

a scene from Garden of Time. Now | 

the ANT has undertaken a cam- al 
paign for its own modern play- ke 
house after the war, with a goal of sh 
$300,000 to cover the costs of plan- - 
ning and building. in 








THE WAR is directly responsible 
for the existence of the Vancouver 
(Wash.) Civic Theatre. Early in 
1942 Vancouver had a population 
of 18,000; by the summer of 1943 


it was nearer 100,000, thanks to 
the advent of one of the largest 
Kaiser shipyards. All the facilities 
of the city, including provisions for ; 
entertainment, were taxed to the | 


limit. In September 1943 the Van 
couver Recreation Program was 


begun. It included dramatics, mu- | 
sic, dancing, etc., for both adults + 
oF 


and children. In October the Civic i 
at? . = | ha 
BE EY ; Pel 


Theatre grew out of the program. 


Personal Appearance, hen Ladies 


Meet, Holiday and Papa Is All ais ome 

were among the plays given by the J ' ; 

group under the direction of Cecil | 
Matson. To the right is a scene 


from Papa with Ray Hamby as 
Jake and Helen Barber as Mama. 
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The case is much the same with the other three men. 

Wartime necessity has demanded an adaptability 
to all sizes of stage (including the cattle arena at the 
Cow Palace and the bandstand in Golden Gate 
Park), all conditions of atmosphere (including the 
oil smoke from ineffective braziers used to heat the 
warehouse at Tiburon), all degrees of lighting (in- 
cluding the soldiers’ flashlights at a foggy outdoor 
night performance near San Francisco), all types of 
furniture (including an armchair which had to stand 
for a three-seater sofa, and a table made from a 
ladder balanced on a stool), and all kinds of audi- 
ences (including Italian prisoners of war who under- 
stood no English, and American sailors who got 
double meanings out of everything). Camp touring 
has taught the Little Theatre how to ‘wing a part’, 
and how to alter a costume in five minutes with 
large safety pins, and how to re-design a scene with 
four entrances for a stage with only one entrance. 

Wartime necessity has produced a stubborn loy- 
alty to the Little Theatre, for the fewer there are to 
keep it going, the more determined they are that it 
shall not stop. L ong bumpy rides in trucks, dressing 
in mess-hall pantries, lugging scenery up fire escapes 
in the rain encourages an esprit de corps that paral- 


WARTIME CASTING 
lels in its own small way the more important esprit 
de corps of the armed forces. And the whole effort is 
gratifying because it gives the performer a chance to 
do something directly for the guys that count. 

Wartime necessity has developed experiments in 
audience participation, which turns out to be a 
grand experience in itself. And from the eagerness of 
the soldiers and sailors who come backstage to fill 
in, the Little Theatre realizes how much stock they 
set by the theatre and how important it is just to 
keep going through the ‘duration’. 

Peninsula Little Theatre is not worrying about 
manpower for the future. Already they are begin- 
ning to come back. A marine from 
Saipan is going to get evenings off from the hospital 
An army sergeant with battle fa- 


Tarawa and 


across the Bay. 
tigue, on his way to a rest camp, says if they don’t 
send him back overseas, he sure will be around again, 
that he sure is looking forward to it. 

If the ‘wartime stock company’ can just hold on 
long enough to be the link between pre-war and 
post-war Little Theatre, the Little Theatre will 
soon be busy at an expanding job of helping with 
readjustment, of easing the shift from excitement 
and war nerves to the smoother run of peace. 


Country Song for the Fourth of July 


ROYALL TYLER 


Squeak the fife and beat the drum, 
Independence Day is come!! 

Let the roasting pig be bled, 

Quick twist off the cockerel’s head, 
Quickly rub the pewter platter. 
Heap the nutcakes, fried in butter. 
Set the cups, and bigger glass, 

The pumpkin and the apple sauce. 


Send the keg to shop for plenty; 
Maple sugar we have handy. 
Independent, staggering Dick, 
Noggin mix of swingeing thick, 

Sal, put on your russet skirt, 

Jotham, get your boughten shirt, 
Today we dance to tiddle diddle. 

— Here comes Sambo with his fiddle; 


Sambo, take a dram of whiskey, 
And play up Yankee Doodle frisky. 
Moll, come leave your witched tricks, 
And let us have a reel of six: 

Father and mother shall make two; 
Sal, Moll, and I, stand all a-row, 
Sambo, play and dance with quality; 
This is the day of blest equality. 


Father and mother are but men, 

And Sambo — is a citizen. 

Come foot it, Sal — Moll, figure in, 
And, mother, you dance up to him; 
Now saw as fast as e’er you can do, 
And father, you cross o’er to Sambo. 
— Thus we dance, and thus we play, 
On glorious Independence Day. 
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ROJECTED scenery has always been the scene- realistic plays, projections are useful for exterior | 4 
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of projection in such shows as Walter Kerr’s musi- with a concentrated filament no larger than about pl 
cal, Sing Out, Sweet Land!, his dramatization of The 1%” in diameter. A six-volt 50 cp automobile head- } Io, 
Song of Bernadette and Paul Claudel’s Tidings lamp fills these requirements, although such a lamp | th 
Brought to Mary. probably will not be bright enough for a large stage | py 
Our method, which combines the advantages of an _ or for brightly lighted productions. An aircraft land- | qo 
extremely short distance of throw with a wide angle ing beam lamp of 250 cp and 12 volts—not the} th 
of spread — and at the same time maintains a satis- sealed beam type — seems to be the best lamp avail po 
factory degree of definition, color and intensity - able. A six-volt 18 amp lamp manufactured by Ger- 
is basically an off-shoot of the Linnebach principle eral Electric for laboratory and projection purposes | th, 
of shadow projection, though we make use of full is, however, fairly satisfactory. Since there seems t0 } in 
color instead of just black and white designs. No be no 110 volt lamp manufactured, a suitable trans | zo, 
lenses are involved; these are strictly shadow projec- former or set of resistances is required to bring tht} m; 
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voltage down to that of the lamps mentioned. 

An arc lamp as a source of illumination provides 
excellent brilliance but has several marked disadvan- 
rages: the intensity of the image fluctuates, the arc 
continually moves around to different parts of the 
electrodes and thus produces slight movements in 
the projection, the image cannot be dimmed up or 
down, and the arc requires constant attention and 
frequent changes of electrodes. Where the action is 
lively and the individual scenes short, however, an 
arc may be used quite successfully. 

This was the case with Sing Out, Sweet Land! The 
lamp housing was a metal box fitted with carbon 
holders, asbestos wiring, and a slide channel on the 
open side. In order to absorb all but the direct ema- 
nation of light through the slide, the box was 
painted flat black on the inside. 

Because of an extremely wide angle of spread (up 
to 160°), an unusually short distance of throw is 
necessary. We found that the best location for the 
projector was on the floor upstage centre, about four 
feet from the plane of the sky drop. When the pro- 
jector is in this position, the image is most brilliant 
at the centre near the floor, fading as it approaches 
the top and sides, thus producing a vignette effect. 
If the stage is deep enough (ours, unfortunately, is 
not), projection can also be made downstage on the 
back of a translucent scrim or cyclorama. 

After some experimentation, we discovered that a 
slide approximately 16” x 30” in size and inclined 
about 70° from the floor is most practical. A 
larger slide, of course, will yield a sharper image, 
but the problem of masking the slide-box precludes 
too tall a slide. 

A good grade of double-weight window glass or 
plate glass was found to be suitable for the slides, so 
long as the light source is not less than 4” or so from 
the glass. All our slides were framed to minimize 
breakage and facilitate handling. After the war, no 
doubt, the use of some transparent plastic material 
that will not warp under severe heat will make 
possible curved — and unbreakable — slides. 

Because of the slide’s inclination in relation to 
the cyclorama, distortion will occur in the vertical 
lines; if the cyc is curved, there will also be hori- 
zontal distortion. Corrections have, therefore, to be 
made on the slide. While these corrections may be 
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Detail drawing of the unit housing the light source and slide. 


determined mathematically, we resorted to the more 
direct, and perhaps simpler, method of trial and er- 
ror. In any case, the design should be broad and 
highly selective since all fine or delicate detail is lost. 
The slides we use are painted in a combination 
of opaque and transparent areas, with the latter 
colored as desired. Any opaque paint that will ad- 
here to the glass is suitable — oil, pigmented lac- 
quer, or a commercial opaque paint used for photo- 
graphic slides. Transparent paints are limited to 
commercial slide coloring, which is mixed with water 
and will adhere to the glass on top of a prepared 
sizing; or transparent lacquers used for theatrical 
lamp dip. Lamp dip may be purchased in various 
colors from almost any stage lighting supply house. 
The greatest difficulty in the use of projections is 
the prevention of image ‘wash-out’ by the other 
lighting units. In any kind of light projection, the 
strength of the image depends not so much on the 
power of the projector as upon the elimination of all 
possible stray light. The success of projected scenery, 
then, depends on the placement and masking of all 
lighting units so that no direct light and a minimum 
of reflected light falls on the projection surface. 
Cloth borders should be hung upstage of all battens 
carrying either border strips or spotlights. Footlights 
must not be used, and ante-proscenium units must 
be placed so that their light beams form an angle of 
from 40° to 60° with the stage floor. Ante-pro light- 
ing of the front-of-the-balcony type offers an almost 
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THEATRE ARTS 
insurmountable obstacle, since this light generally 
falls directly on the backdrop. 


While requiring patient and diligent experimenta- 
tion for best results, while definitely limited by indi- 
vidual conditions, particularly the available lighting 
facilities, projected scenery is a versatile and eco- 
nomical device that, especially in these days of 
material shortages and feminine stage crews, merits 
close attention. Rapid scene changes are easily made, 
the ‘scenery’ is readily transported and stored, full 
luminous colors — never greyed in intensity by the 
presence of other colors in the stage lighting — are 
possible; and the diffused quality of the image lends 
an atmospheric beauty to the backgrounds. 


Stage Speech 
SAMUEL SELDEN 


HE TONAL design of dramatic speech is founded 
TT ciialy on a concept of action. If one utters the 
word-symbol ‘woman’, or ‘house’, and then exam- 
ines the effect of it, one notes some interesting facts. 
Devoid of tone, the word has a certain intellectual 
meaning. That meaning is carefully defined in the 
dictionary: a woman is ‘an adult female person’, a 
house is ‘a structure for human habitation’. How- 
ever, the real significance of ‘woman’ or ‘house’ does 
not begin to emerge until the utterance gives some 
intimation of the speaker’s personal feeling regard- 
ing that particular object, his inclination to do some- 
thing about it — to approach or to avoid it, to ex- 
tend its activity or to destroy it, to sense it more 
fully or to cast it forth from the realm of his experi- 
ence. The kind of movement implicit in the speaker’s 
mind at the moment of utterance is reflected in a 
vocal coloring which affects the sound of the word. 
Therefore we say, in general, that human voice- 
tones are connected with the sense of muscular ten- 
sions. They are kinesthetic. 

The kinesthetic influence is most likely to reveal 
itself, of course, when the speaker is actually doing 
something. If one utters the term ‘cake’ while one 
is tasting a particularly delectable morsel of it, one 
is apt to make an image of the tongue rolling sen- 
suously over its goodness. That is natural. If one 
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says ‘scoundrel’ while one is throwing a missile a 
an unpleasant person, the sound of the word is boung 
to reflect the accompanying action. A listener jn a, 
adjoining room out of sight of the movement an; 
not hearing (in the presence of other noises, perhaps 
the crash of the missile, would still be able to surmis 
what is happening just by hearing the tone of 
‘scoundrel’. But one does not actually have to moy: 
one’s muscles in order to produce the sound of a. 
tion. All one has to do is to fee/ movement. The 
words ‘cake’ and ‘scoundrel’ or ‘woman’ or ‘house 
can be made to seem the centre of action through the 
kinesthetic imagination of the speaker. His feeling js 
reflected in tone; and the listener senses a physical 
stir. 

Thus tone in speech may be significant of action 
in many different situations. It implies activity 
naturally when it accompanies present movement a 
when the person speaking is actually doing some. 
thing at that time. It tends to reflect the same move. 
ment if the speaker himself is not the active agent 
but is an interested, sympathetic observer. But the 
speaker does not have to be actively moving or even 
watching movement. He can simply be thinking 
about it — projecting his senses into the future, or 
remembering the past. 

An example may serve to illustrate. Robert 
Browning’s miniature story in verse, Meeting at 
Night, is a recounting of a human experience: 


The gray sea and the long black land; 
And the yellow half-moon large and low; 
And the startled little waves that leap 
In fiery ringlets from their sleep, 

As I gain the cove with pushing prow, 
And quench its speed i’ the slushy sand. 


Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach; 

Three fields to cross till a farm appears; 

A tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch 
And blue spurt of a lighted match, 

And a voice less loud, through its joys and fears, 
Than the two hearts beating each to each. 


One can imagine the poet speaking these lines in 


our hearing — forgetting for a moment the lilt of his | 


verse and simply telling the adventure as he remem 
bers it. To us as listeners, the ‘gray sea’ sounds, as 
he speaks, wide but colorless, the ‘land’ long- 
extended but ‘black’. The dark aspect stretches out 
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sense of touch, perhaps, but closes in our sense of 
jjght because in the murkiness we can see no details. 
Feeling the speaker’s tones as he describes the moon, 
however, we become aware of its vibrant brightness, 
its bigness and its low-hanging position in the sky. 
The ‘startled little waves’ move quickly and nerv- 
ously; but the prow of the boat is slower and stead- 
et. The sand brings all motion to a momentary 
stop. All this we see and touch, because the speaker, 
reliving past experience, enters actively once more 
into a sensuous feeling-out of the several objects and 
motions, and this dynamic condition is reflected in 
his tone. That in turn affects us. 

But the occupant of the boat in the story does not 
remain in his seat. Now he is striding down the mile 
of warm sea-scented beach, and the kinesthetic tone 
of the speaker travels with him. It helps him to cross 
the three wide fields — freshly plowed, perhaps, or 
grown with tall grass which impedes the impatient 
walker’s progress — to find at last the dark form of 
the farmhouse. The tone holds its breath for the tap 
on the pane, and the quick scratch and spurt of the 
match. Then finally, in a joyous release, it embraces 
the fond object of the speaker’s journey. 

All active values, like these illustrated, are to some 
extent natural in everyday speech; but they are 
especially cultivated for the dramatic language of 
the theatre. The values are selected, intensified and 
pointed in order to produce the greatest possible 
motivity. 

Through changes in quality and pattern, tonal 
actions indicate clearly the excitement of sensation, 
and they show also the impulse to gather up one’s 
forces and do something because of that excitement. 
They reveal in a general way an individual’s self- 
extension, his energic change, and his attack upon 
the object; and they point specifically to the manner 
in which each of these broad urges moves in a given 
Situation. 

Since the forms of dramatic expression depend so 
much on personal factors in the individual per- 
former, and they are conditioned to such an extent 
by shifting elements of circumstance, no one can lay 
down any fixed rules for tonal design. It is safe to 
make one generalization, however: ¢onal forms tend to 
follow the shape of the physical movements with which 
they are associated. A vocal expression brightens in 
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sound and changes in volume and tempo to show 
that the human organism is being stirred by sensa 
tion; it changes in pitch and in quality of projection 
to indicate the direction of that sensation; and the 
whole tone pattern rises and strengthens, or falls and 
softens, to reveal the growing or ebbing of excite 
ment. When the speaker utters these sounds success- 
fully, the listening audience senses the opening of 
eyelids, the quick alert turning of a head, and the 
general tension or release of muscles all over the 
body, even when — as in 
cannot actually see the speaker. 

When the responsive individual sees vividly (ac 
tually or in imagination) some object like a star 
‘high, high beyond the clouds’, he is apt to feel him- 
self reaching upward toward it. Consequently, the 
tones with which he describes his sense of it tend to 
rise with the implicit reach. When he speaks of dig- 
‘deep, deep 


the case of radio it 


ging for gems or precious minerals 
within the earth’, he feels his hands toiling down 
there, and the pitch of his voice goes down with 
them. Things sensed by the speaker as near and far, 
‘here’ ‘there’ and ‘yonder’, likewise reveal their 
positions by the tones of his voice. Those tones, like 
movements, suggest the direction of attention. 

But it is the descriptive aspects of sensory 
speech which most specifically suggest the panto 
mimic counterparts. Sounds of ‘bigness’, ‘heavi 
ness’, ‘lightness’, ‘hardness’, ‘softness’, ‘rough 
ness’, ‘smoothness’ bring up instantly the images of 
hands measuring, hands weighing, hands feeling. 
These images arise, as already stated, because the 
sensuously-affected speaker thinks, not in terms of 
abstractions, but of concrete physical experience. 
Similarly, the intensity of a tonal action intimates 
the force of a sensory response — just as the move 
ment does. A speaker’s voice touches ‘lightly’ or 
‘heavily’, relaxed or with the snap of shock. It may 
be smooth and mild, or deeply vibrant. It may cry 
out in pain. But always in it is the image of physical 
action. 

Kinesthetic tone is the sound of a pulsing, breath 
ing, sensuously-active and moving body. It springs 
from the innermost sources of man’s dynamic na 
ture, and as such it can often express, far more sensi- 
tively than any overt gesture, what are the essential 


feelings of human existence. 
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Natural Speech 
MARIAN RICH 


OT LONG ago, a group of professional actors and 
N a speaker presented a sketch and a speech to an 
assemblage of social workers. After the performance, 
one of the social workers approached the group with 

problem. She wanted to teach social work by 
recording interviews between case-workers and their 
clients. But when the actual recordings were made, 
the case-workers and clients, instead of sounding 
like real people doing a real job — as they were — 
sounded artificial, stilted, ‘unnatural’. 

‘I noticed’, said the social worker, ‘that all of you, 
actors and speakers, although you were talking to a 
large group and acting in a large room, just seemed 

be conversing in an everyday tone. You were 
natural. That’s what we tried to do, but somehow 
it didn’t come off.’ 

Most professionals recognize that speech is an art. 
And as in other arts, the test of success is to seem 
simple, spontaneous, direct, at ease. To seem natural 
under unnatural circumstances involves a training 
and a technique as clean cut and arduous as the tech- 
niques for dancing, music interpretation, painting. 

The art of speech, like the art of music interpreta- 
tion, must communicate something to someone. This 
something communicated in acting and speaking 
is a combination of feeling and concrete idea. As 
Stark Young says of the actor, ‘the word he speaks 
gives the concept; the gesture he makes exhibits a 
single phenomenon; but the voice may be anger it- 
self or longing, and may go straight, as music does, 
to the same emotion in us.’ 

It might seem, at first, that to achieve natural 
speech under unnatural circumstances was a purely 
physical problem — one of talking over greater dis- 
tances, to more people. This is a misapprehension 
which deludes all too many speakers and actors. The 
physical problem is only a small part of the whole. 
In its technical aspects, communication in speech 
does, indeed, imply a vocal instrument of varying 
range, volume, rhythm and timbre. It implies a 
technique of producing tone that is physiologically 
correct. Incidentally, the voice in song or speech dif- 
fers in this respect from other musical instruments, 
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in that technique and instrument building are on, 
and the same. Bad vocal technique ruins the instry. 
ment. Every sound and series of sounds contribute 
to the quality of future sounds, for good or ill, 

But not only are there techniques of sound pro. 
duction, but of word production also, involving cor. 
rect pronunciation and clear articulation. This is the 
technique of speech. Yet while speech and voice 
training can help to mitigate the physical problem; 
of distance and numbers, they are still only part of 
the answer to the problem of effective and natura 
communication. 

Most people speak badly. They get by at home 
at the grocer’s or their club, in the course of every. 
day business, because they are part of a group. Put 





them in the spotlight, alone, and their troubles | 


begin — also those of their audience. Their voices | 


are strained — tight, high — their articulation im. 
pure, undisciplined. Their pronunciation is faulty, 
local, and the melody of their voice, for any length 
of time, monotonous. But, strangest of all, there is 
no ‘expression’ — or what there is sounds false. 
A too loud voice in a small room, a too soft voice 
in a large room, a too charming voice dealing with 
objective material, a too cold voice on a personal 
subject, all are disturbing. The overdramatic an. 
nouncer may pass muster when telling of the horrors 
of war, but he strains his audience’s credulity when 
applying the same tones to the virtues of a shaving 
The ‘ voice may Coo its praise of a 


cream. I love me’ 


perfume, but it offends when its honeyed tones sur- 


round the latest reports from the Pacific. True com- 
munication implies a balanced relationship between 
the speaker, his material and his audience. This 
balance is easily achieved in ordinary conversation, 
because there is an immediate contact between the 
speaker and his audience and an inherent relation 
ship between what he feels, the sounds he makes to 
express it, and the words he chooses. 

Among the most modern teachers of acting, there 
is a phrase often repeated to the effect that “if the 
emotion is felt and correct, the external expression 
will be’. The fact that this is what happens in ord: 
nary life is the basis for the assertion. And if a thes- 
tre were a drawing-room, or the audience a few feet 
away from the speaker’ S platform, the maxim might 
hold. But such is not the case, any more than the 
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Ire One ETHER YOU ARE voice recording into a microphone is the voice of a 
instru. WH face-to-face interview. Feeling must be amplified to 
ribute GOING TO BE fit the enlarged sound. But feeling is not enough to 
I. J enlarge sound, any more than louder tones in and of 
d pro. | themselves can convey feeling to an audience. 

ng cor. Any instrumentalist knows only too well that ex- 
$ is the pression and feeling can exist only when there is com- 
Voice plete physical freedom and technical expertness. | 
ablems remember a few years ago being in the Green Room 
Dart of after a Koussevitsky concert. The great conductor 
atural A SECRETARY \.as receiving the usual enthusiastic acclaim for the 

evening’s performance. But he was not satisfied. 

home. iste ‘No,’ he said. ‘Tonight it wasn’t good. There was 
every. | a long rehearsal this afternoon and the men were 
p. Put ¥ tired and tense. There must never be tension here,’ 
oubles | An he said, pointing to the arms and shoulders. ‘It 
Voices ; ‘idee ™ must be here’ — pointing to the heart. a 

yn im. ale tr loo often physical tension is mistaken for feeling 
faulty, =i | and emotion. But the performer’s emotional charge 
length ia D — is no promise of his artistic achievement. It may as 


lere is easily blow a fuse, or never come to light. Neither 


se, &- 


AN EXECUTIVE 9a 







igs the nervousness of stage fright, nor the personal, 
individual emotions of the actor himself, are the real 





x with “an emotions of the artist. They only tie up his throat 
rsonal . and interfere with his freedom of expression as the 
IC an- AN ORATOR over-anxiousness of a tennis player or a golfer or a 
orrors wt violinist tends to tie up his arms. To the Greek poets 
when ‘a and philosophers, pity was connected with the abdo 
A FARMER 
laving A POLITICIAN men, courage with the beating heart, and intense 
se of a “7 thought with the diaphragm. The re-creation of 
*$ SUT- these emotions by an actor or speaker is the subcon- 
> COM- A BANKER scious result of physical freedom and inner aware- 
tween | ness — not of effort. 

This Only when the voice and articulative mechanism 
ation, seen” are well trained, when the senses are sharpened and 
on the } r the mind alive, only then can the speaker aspire to 
ation- , i the art of sounding natural. 
kes to | SS 
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| OFdl- NUMBER of different models of cameras have been 
thea FA or aré being designed for television program- 


w feet WILL HELP You 0 ming. Although they are all built around the three 


might , ; os « , - —, 
A Page from the catalogue of the Department of Speech and Dramatic standard pickup tubes Iconoscope, Image Dis 
in Ue} Art at the University of South Dakota, Vermilion. sector and Orthicon— they differ widely. Some 
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have been designed in consultation with experienced 
directors and cameramen, and others with only a 
superficial knowledge of the needs of a practical 
studio cameraman. No matter how advanced this 
second type of camera may be from an electronic 
point of view, it is likely to be a costly failure, under 
actual working conditions. With this in mind it be- 
comes desirable to check over minimum require- 
ments of the ideal camera — and by ideal camera I 
mean something we can reasonably expect in the 
next few years. 

First and foremost comes sensitivity to light, on 
which score all pre-war cameras were unsatisfac- 
tory. The anticipated sensitivity of the newest 
Orthicons is roughly equal to ‘Super X’ film, which 
is quite adequate for studio work, and cameras of 
still greater sensitivity are under development. 

The color response of most pre-war cameras fav- 
ored the violet end of the light spectrum. They were 
more sensitive to a given amount of blue-violet light 
than to an equal amount of green or red-yellow light. 
This not only distorted color values in the picture 
but also aggravated the heat problem. Studios 
equipped with incandescent lights (which have 
much more red and infrared light than blue-violet 
and are consequently hotter) were forced to pile on 
extra wattage in order to get a picture, making an 
oven out of the studio. 

The ideal camera must be able to perceive a pic- 
ture and transmit its image with quality approach- 
ing that of the human eye in definition, contrast 
range, and freedom from electronic or optical dis- 
tortion. 

Smaller-size mosaics are needed, and they must be 
placed closer to the lens system. This will make possi- 
ble the use of smaller, less costly lenses. Lenses in 
use from 1937 through the war were so big and heavy 
that a very long one would often throw a camera 
off balance and make the changing of lenses a major 
operation, not to be undertaken in the course of a 
broadcast. With the coming of smaller lenses, it is 
possible to develop practical lens turrets for cameras. 
A lens turret is simply a group of several different 
lenses mounted on a rotating disk. By one movement 
of the disk the cameraman can switch from lens to 
lens in a matter of seconds — making possible a 
greater variety of shots on any given camera with a 
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minimum of effort, thus increasing its flexibility and 
stepping up production values without increasing 
the number of cameras or crew members on th: 


floor. 


Naturally each improvement in the sensitivity ¢ | 


the camera increases the effectiveness of a lens 
Therefore if a highly sensitive camera has a lens with 
a high speed, it need not be kept wide open in order 
to get a picture. The operator may be able to ‘stop’ 
it down for average use and still have very wid 
openings in reserve for use in special cases. In other 
words, the extra money paid for a very fast lens 
will be worth the extra value in terms of greater flexi. 
bility under widely varying conditions of illumina. 
tion. 

A certain amount of light is lost in any lens, 
partly because of the quality of the glass itself and 
partly because of reflection. Lens makers minimize 
light loss through the use of the finest optical glass 
available and by careful polishing, but they cannot 
control the fact that from 4 to 7.5 percent of all light 
is lost because of reflection at the surface of each 
lens. If a camera’s lens system has four lenses, with 
eight surfaces, the light loss may run to $0 percent 
or more. (Actually, the number of reflecting surfaces 
in such a lens system is reduced by cementing some 
of the lenses together, but this can be carried only 
so far.) In addition to the actual loss of light at the 














glass-air surface, part of the reflected light reaches | 


the image, where it reduces the contrast range by 
forming a haze. At times this haze may becomea 


~~ 


flare spot or a ‘ghost’ image, causing still mote | 


deterioration of picture quality. 

It has been found that this problem may be con- 
trolled by coating the lens surface with a thin film, 
usually of magnesium fluoride, cryolite, or silica 
That reflection loss could be lowered by covering the 
lens with a film has been known since 1892, but 


methods of practical application were not perfected 


until shortly before the present war. Very considers- 


ble picture improvement has been noted with the ) 


use of coated lenses. In one experiment conducted by 
a film studio, the light transmission of an untreated 
lens was 69.5 percent. The same lens when coated 
gave a transmission of 95.1 percent, cutting the los 
of light from 30.5 percent to 4.9 percent. In addition 
to minimized light loss, coated lenses give a Ver 
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PLAYS which have crossed the Broadway boards often move on to become 
mainstays of the non-professional theatre. Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset 
is one of these. Directed by Eunice Osborne and designed by Barbara Scott, 
it was given at Goodman Theatre, Chicago (Maurice Gnesin, dir.). Below 
Uncle Harry, Indiana State Teachers College (Lillian Masters, dir.). 
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C. G. Rice 


CALL IT A DAY is only one in the repertory of the University of Utah’s 
connect that stem from Broadway. Above is a scene from the play as 
directed by Robert Hyde Wilson and designed by Vern Adix. Other plays 
given were .Vight Must Fall, The Philadelphia Story, White Oaks, Papa Is All, 
The Skin of Our Teeth, Knickerbocker Holiday, The Searching Wind and 


Twelfth Night. Below, a scene from Clash by Night which Brown University 
(Ben W. Brown, director) presented as one of their ‘representative American 
plays’ this year. Others were Biography, Anna Christie and Billy the Kid. 





THUNDER ROCK by Robert Ardrey has been taken over enthusiastically 
by the Tributary Theatre. It is shown above as given by the Fountain Valley 
School, Colorado Springs, Alexander Campbell directing. Madeleine Skelly 
directed and designed the production, at Cedar Crest College, Allentown, 
Pa., of Andreyev’s He Who Gets Slapped, translated by Martin Rosanoff. 


Miss Skelly was faced with the problem of a stage only 18’ x 13’ and 8’ high. 
Using blue velvet drapes and red and white candy-striped poles set at odd 
angles (see below) she managed to create the illusion of height and space. 


John 4. Kubil 





Howard Littrel. 


REGIONAL plays are popular all over the country, as illustrated by the pic- 
tures on this page. The Springfield (Ohio) Civic Theatre’s Green Grow the 
Lilacs (above) was directed and designed by Sheldon Thompson. The Great 
Big Doorstep, though not the hit that Green Grow the Lilacs has become in 
the fabulous Ok/ahoma!, was well liked when the University of South Dakota 
did it (below) under director Warren M. Lee who also designed the sets. 











noticeable improvement in both the contrast and the 
brilliance of the image. 

Of equal importance with the lens is the mecha- 
nism used to keep it in sharp focus. Whether or not 
the camera lens is in focus can be determined by the 
cameraman upon peering into his view finder, which 
is part of his focusing device. For practical opera- 
tions any good view-finding system must be simple 
and easy to operate, and it must not impose any un- 
due strain upon the cameraman. Several types of 
focusing devices have made it necessary for the 
cameraman to keep his arm extended in an awkward 
position, causing fatigue. 

A focusing view finder must be reliable in service 
and not likely to get out of adjustment at the slight- 
est provocation. It must always indicate accurately 
when the camera is in perfect focus, and when the 
slightest deviation from perfect focus takes place 
the cameraman must be able to detect it before the 
audience becomes aware of it. With some early 
cameras this was not possible, and it caused disturb- 
ance to the audience for two reasons: the camera 


| would get noticeably out of focus before the camera- 








man could correct it, and he then would be able to 
judge perfect focus only by moving the lens back 
and forth over the area of reasonable focus, aiming 
for a point somewhere in the middle of this range. 
Even when this procedure does not throw the image 
completely out of focus it has the disturbing effect of 
causing the picture to move in and out on the view- 
er's screen. 

The view finder must give an accurate picture of 
the precise area being viewed by the camera if the 
cameraman is to know what he is getting. A less ob- 
vious requirement in this category is the desirability 
of being able to see, on the view finder, what lies just 
outside the area being viewed by the camera. With- 
out removing his eyes from his view finder, the 
cameraman must be able to see in advance what he 
will pick up if he moves in any direction. If the view 
fnder does not give him his margin for error, he 
must lift his head away from the finder and look 
around the edge of the camera. This is not only in- 
convenient, but during the interval in which the 
cameraman looks up, his camera may get out of 
focus, his picture may become badly composed, or 
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he may even lose the action altogether. Beyond this, 
the difference in light intensity between the view 
finder and the studio scene is considerable, and a 
moment is lost while his eyes readjust themselves 
to the changes in light values. 

Another basic requirement is that the view finder 
give a clear, bright picture which is easy to see and, 
preferably, right side up. Some view finders give an 
inverted image, so that the cameraman must read- 
just his reflexes to suit the camera. When he receives 
an instruction to ‘tilt’ his camera down, the view 
finder picture appears to move up. If he is instructed 
to ‘pan’ (turn) to the left, the view finder picture 
appears to move to the right. . . . Finally, the fo- 
cusing view finder should not cause any particular 
complications when lenses are changed during the 
course of a program; nor should it add materially to 
the size or weight of the camera. 


* * * * * 


These qualifications for the ideal camera all con- 
cern the inside of the instrument. There are, how- 
ever, additional overall requirements, particularly 
concerning the highly important question of mo- 
bility. 

The ideal camera must be smaller and lighter in 
weight than its 1935-45 forebears. It must be rugged 
and reliable in operation, not likely to blow a tube if 
someone discharges a pistol twenty feet away. It 
must cost less, far less, than the $13,000 to $15,000 
quoted by some manufacturers. It must become 
standardized in its operational methods and charac- 
teristics, just as microphones and radio equipment 
have become standardized. It must be easy to handle 
so that the cameraman can keep it completely under 
control at all times. From a production point of view 
the mobility and flexibility of a camera are of the 
greatest importance. Early cameras were all rela- 
tively floorbound, clumsy, immobile. A satisfactory 
television camera must be as much more mobile 
than the best of these as the finest velocity micro- 
phone is superior to a 1925 carbon microphone. . . . 

So much for the ideal camera. Now let’s get it 
built !* 

*This material is taken from Television Programming and 


Production, by Richard Hubbell, soon to be published by 
Murray Hiil Books, 232 Madison Avenue, New York: $3. 
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FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS 


I. Cuba 

NTIL recently, the theatre of 

Cuba, like that of most of its 
Latin American neighbors, was still 
tied to the apron strings of Spain, but 
it no longer drew substantial nourish- 
ment from the mother country. Oc- 
casionally a touring company from the 
continent stopped off for a run in 
Havana’s handsome theatres. But for 
the rest, local dramatic tastes were 
fed only with sporadic productions in 
the old tradition, when the prompter 
was all the director there was, and 
scenes were played within earshot of 
the prompter’s bax to save the actors 
the onerous burden of memorizing 
their sides. 

While Cuban music traveled all 
over the world, to earn a place of its 
own in musical literature and to cast 
its influence on the idioms of other 
lands, while painters like Mariano 
and Portocarrero found exhibition 
space in the most distinguished mu- 
seums of Europe and America, Cuban 
theatregoers who were wealthy enough 
were all forced to go to London, Paris 
and New York for theatre as they 
did for clothes. 

It was not until 1940, with the 
formation of the Academia de Artes 
Dramiaticas, that a new trainof theatre 
thought became evident in Cuba. 
There had been promise a few years 
before in the abortive effort of a 
group of intellectuals, headed by the 
playwright, Luis Baralt, who had 
formed the experimental Teatro de la 
Cueva; but the sights of this group 
were set too far above the undirected 
tastes of the local public, and the 
project failed soon after it began. 

Under the leadership of Dr. José 
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Rubia Barcia, the Academia put into 
effect a plan which entailed not only 
building an acting group but building 
an audience capable of assimilating 
theatre that was vital, modern, and 
expressive of their own increasing 
national consciousness. To win an 
audience for Academia productions 
in the early days, the repertory was 
kept in safe grooves, resembling that 
of many new Tributary Theatres in 
America. The audience was broken in 
gently with Spanish versions of such 
easy hits as Arsenic and Old Lace, Love 
from a Stranger, Hay Fever. However, 
in 1942, the Patronato del Teatro was 
founded, a producing organization 
with an international group of di- 
rectors which included an American 
Lorna de Sosa, an Austrian Ludwig 
Schajowics, a Russian A. M. Ver- 
mel, a Cuban Luis Baralt, and an 
Argentinian F, Martinez Allende. The 
first year’srepertory showed howfarthe 
audience tastes had progressed since 
the earlier Hay Fever days: Liliom, 
Evreinov’s Comedy of Happiness, Sa- 
lomé, Sister Beatrice of Maeterlinck, 
The Sea-Gull and Desire under the 
Elms (see the cover of this issue) 
were among the plays offered to the 
Patronato’s subscription audience that 
first season. Today there are no less 
than 2000 paid-up members providing 
an eager public for each new produc- 
tion. Theatralia, a similar organiza- 
tion, founded the following year with 
Roberto de Mendoza as president, 
boasts a subscription audience al- 
most equally large, and brings its 
productions, after opening night, to 
a wider audience at popular prices. 
Despite its international origins, 
this new movement has been oc- 
cupied with drawing Cuban artists of 
all kinds into the theatre, and with 


seeing that both plays and prody. 
tions grow increasingly out of th 
life of the community. Portocarrer, 
and Mariano have both designed fy 
Patronato or Theatralia, as well x 
such other talented artists as Lyj 
Marquez, Mario Arellano and Salyy, 
dor B. Sosa. The playwrights, by. 
sides Baralt, include Rafael Suéte, 
Solis, the distinguished Spanish gy. 
patriate poet Luis Amado Blanco, ; 
Negro poet of considerable talen; 
Gaston Vaquero, and two women, 
Flora Diaz de Parado and Maria Luig 
Rios, who also designs scenery. 

A university theatre, under th 
direction of Ludwig Schajowics, trains 
actors while they are still students, 
putting on productions of the classic; 
on the steps of the university, which 
serve as a handsome outdoor stage, 

Another group that flourishes on 
the Cuban scene is the Teatro Pop. 
ular, founded and directed by Paco 
Alfonso. This is the social theatre 
which is bringing its productions lit. 
erally to the people, in the parks, in 


public squares, or any other available | 
meeting place, charging little or no| 


admission. Since its foundation in 
1943, Teatro Popular has presented 
everything from Lope de Vega to 
Clifford Odets, fitting a catholic mix. 
ture of classics and modern social 





theatre onto the truck that constitutes | 


the Teatro Popular’s playhouse. 
On the fall agenda in Havana isa 
new repertory company, under the 
direction of Lorna de Sosa, to perform 
chiefly Spanish-language plays, both 
old and modern. It is hoped that the 
opening bill will be Z/ Parque, a new 


drama by Cuba’s own playwright, | 


Maria Luisa Rios. There is talk ofa 
tour of other Latin American capitals 
and perhaps a visit to the Northem 
good neighbor after the war is done 
Meanwhile the theatre ferment that 
is active all over Latin America (see, 


for instance, Mildred Adams’ story 01 | 


Brazil in the May issue), continues to 
show healthy signs of growth on the 
island of Cuba. 


IT. England and Canada 

The British Drama League cek- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
this year of victory. The event was 


marked by the publication of a book- 
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let recording the growth and develop- 
nent of this organization which serves 
effectively the large non-profes- 
jonal movement in England. With 
the outbreak of war, the League 
membership took a downward swing 
and activities were sharply curtailed. 
But the loss was only temporary; 
actually the war brought new op- 

rtunities and new responsibilities 
to the League. At the end of 1944, 
Geoffrey Whitworth, director, could 
report “a record total of 5000 mem- 
bers, and plans for two events to 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary: (1) a traveling exhibition of 
exemplary designs for the building 
or re-building of post-war stages, and 
(2) a Conference in London which 
will offer an impartial platform for 
the discussion of urgent problems fac- 
ing the theatre in the days ahead. 

‘Conspicuous among these prob- 
lems is the relationship between pub- 
licand private enterprise. The League 
has never desired the nationalization 
of the theatre, and is critical of any 
departmental control which, in the 
name of social welfare, might spoil the 
integrity of theatre arts, hinder com- 
mercial initiative, or enfeeble the 
spontaneous creative impulse of the- 
atre artists. At the same time, one of 
our main preoccupations has always 
been the Theatre’s claim to be rec- 
ognised by the State.’ 

The flow of theatre news from 
Canada grows apace. From Miss 
Betty Mitchell, director, department 
of drama, Western Canada High 
School (Calgary, Alta.), comes the 
following word: ‘Canada, like the 
United States, is alive with postwar 
plans for the extension of theatre ac- 
tivity. A bill is before the Dominion 
House to subsidize Civic Centres in 
all the communities of the country, 
and Calgary has formed a Civic Centre 
Committee which is evolving plans 
for a building to house all the arts. 
Two theatres, a large one for visiting 
companies and symphonies and a 
smaller intimate theatre for local 
groups, are being blueprinted.’ 

The Banff School of Fine Arts 
(Edmonton, Alta.) is having its thir- 
teenth annual session this summer. 
The School of the Fine Arts of Queen’s 
University (Kingston, Ont.) is also 


conducting summer courses in art, 
ballet, drama and music, as well as a 
Radio Institute (in cooperation with 
CBC). 

The Western Canada Theatre Con- 
ference, which represents a large group 
of universities and departments of 
education, sponsored an important 
traveling exhibition of the theatre 
arts this year, sending on tour a 
collection of sketches and photographs 
of sets and costumes from the leading 
dramatic organizations in Vancouver, 
Calgary, Winnipeg and other prov- 
inces. 


Mexico 

The repertory given by the Board 
of Education at the Palacio de Bel- 
las Artes in Mexico City during its 
official season was international in the 
finest sense: Lope de Vega’s La Dis- 
creta Enamorada, Shakespeare’s Noche 
de Epifania (Twelfth Night), Gorki’s 
Los Bajos Fondos, and Calderon’s 4 
Ninguna de las Tres, the latter in 
commemoration of the hundredth an- 
niversary of the playwright’s death. 
All productions were under the di- 
rection of Fernando Wagner. 


A POST-WAR AUDIENCE 
by Hill Bermont 
Bens could not possibly be one 
community theatre anywhere which 
is not planning something or other for 
‘after the war’. There is a great deal 
of discussion about new theatre build- 
ing. Only the sad fact is that there is 
not too good a chance that any new 
theatre will stand before another four 
or five years. 

Meanwhile, we can just hibernate 
on a steady diet of nice fluffy plays un- 
til the day when we build again; or 
we can start to build right now. There 
are no bricks, no lumber, no light 
equipment, no nothing, but there are 
people. We can take them one by one, 
put them on a solid foundation, fit 
them together, straighten them out, 
and make ourselves an audience. 

I propose to start building a post- 
war audience. Not just any audience, 
but a post-war audience. There is a lot 
of audience for the community theatre 
right now. The little theatre was 
quick to jump on the present theatre- 
prosperity bandwagon, hanging on 
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with claws and nails and the most re- 
cently released smash-hit. This was pre- 
sented in a blaze of glory and success- 
ful season-ticket campaigns and under 
the shelter of ready-made excuses, 
such as the ‘serviceman on furlough’ 
and ‘weary war-worker’, and our old 
friend ‘the tired businessman’. 

Sale of tickets has become an end 
in itself; it does not matter any more 
what we sell, as long as we sell. Es- 
cape, entertainment, amusement, are 
now the theatre’s excuse for being; 
and the great god Belly-Laugh reigns 
supreme. But really, how much amuse- 
ment value has the community the- 
atre? I, for one, venture to say that as 
far as amusement goes, the movies 
are doing a much better job than the 
little theatre could ever do, and so, 
of course, do the roadshows. On the 
other hand I should be the last to dis- 
own the light comedy and farce in the 
little theatre. It will always be nec- 
essary as the breadwinner. But let us 
not lose our minds over it and dis- 
own all humor which goes beyond a 
snappy wisecrack, or be fearful of 
everything more profound than a 
‘psychological’ murder mystery. 

The community theatre must finally 
find itself; it must cater to the needs, 
and not to the demands, of the com- 
munity, and it must do so according 
to its own resources instead of imitat- 
ing a pattern set by Broadway and 
Hollywood. 

The usual answer is, ‘We’ll do it 





WILLIAM SAROYAN’S 
“THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE” 


Program cover, Mt. Vernon Players 
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after the war.’ I say, ‘after the war’ is 
too late. Once there is a new building 
and an enlarged staff, expenses will be 
so high that it will mean a great risk 
to start building an appreciative audi- 
ence. Especially an audience which 
for years has been mis-conditioned. 

This is the time to do it. Audiences 
are larger than ever before and most 
community theatres are still working 
on a small pre-war budget. I contend 
that the great majority of the audi- 
ence, even those who do not like a new 
play or production, will stick around 
and after having been exposed to 
more new experiences, will come to 
like them. The discovery of new in- 
sights is, after all, the only excuse for 
art in general and the theatre in 
particular. 

Following this line of thought, the 
Saginaw Players have tucked into the 
last season two new theatrical ex- 
periences for the local audience: 
Moliére’s The Imaginary Invalid; and 
a double-feature of two plays by 
Saroyan, Hello — Out There and My 
Heart’s in the Highlands. The Invalid, 
done in our own adaptation with origi- 
nal music and dances, started the ar- 
gument. There were some who liked it 
very much and had a fine time, and 
there were others who could not see 
any ‘sense’ in all the clowning and 
were deeply disturbed by the absence 
of a well-knit plot. The town critic 
blasted it as ‘confusing’. 

All this could not stand comparison 
with the furore Saroyan caused. All 
the confusion and misunderstanding 
that My Heart’s in the Highlands \et 
loose in New York five years ago was 
now rampant in Saginaw. Again the 
expected blast from the local paper, 
saying that neither play was fit for 
‘public entertainment’. But the audi- 
ence was a real shock and confirmed 
our worst expectations. They simply 
could not take it. Conditioned by too 
many light comedies, they considered 
a sincere play such as Hello — Out 
There an insult and felt cheated out of 
their money. 

If we now let it go at that and turn 
to appeasement in the form of an un- 
interrupted series of ‘popular appeal’ 
plays we shall never be able to present 
anything that appears to us significant 
and beautiful. And if we cannot do 
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that, what meaning, joy and happi- 
ness will come from our beautifully 
planned new theatre building? 


TELEVISION AND RADIO 
¥ 1s an ill wind even in matters sci- 
entific that blows nobody any 
good. At the present moment one of 
the handicaps of telecasting is that its 
range is limited. A television program 
can only be transmitted directly to 
receiving sets within a radius of ap- 
proximately forty miles. This should 
prove a most potent and useful instru- 
ment in developing local talents. Here 
the Tributary Theatre can cooperate 
with television studios in creating 
effective dramatic material on the 
spot. In Schenectady this cooperation 
is well established. General Electric 
reports on its experiments during the 
last few years and it is interesting to 
see how effectively nearby organiza- 
tions are working with the television 
studio: ‘Light opera, with its various 
elements of music, plot and dialogue, 
has been found to be one of the most 
popular types of program presented 
over WRGB, General Electric’s tele- 
vision station at Schenectady. In the 
opinion of Robert B. Stone, producer 
of musical programs at WRGB, tele- 
vision will benefit from the operatic 
renascence which is taking place today 
in the music schools, in the music de- 
partments of universities and colleges 
and in a number of experimental 
groups. Television can reciprocate by 
providing a comparatively inexpen- 
sive outlet for an art-form which is 
being revitalized and popularized as 
never before. 

“Considerable experience in staging 
light operas for television has been 
gained by the station during its five 
years of programming. Jolanthe was 
the first attempt. Programming tech- 
nique was still primitive and it was 
decided not to attempt to reproduce 
the original stage spectacle. Instead, 
the principals and minor characters 
were presented visually and the chorus 
was placed with the orchestra on an 
off-stage microphone. The production 
was that of the local light opera 
company. 

‘The Pirates of Penzance was the 
next essay in the field. It was a pro- 
duction by New York State College 


for Teachers, directed and accomp, 
nied by Dr. T. Frederic H. Candlp, 
composer and organist. This time ¢, 
expedient of using half the chorus q 
set in Act I, and the other half in 4 
II, was tried. This gave the prop 
choral effect, without unduly clutty. 
ing the scene with choristers, 

“The State Teachers’ College aly 
scored with The Gondoliers. This We 
followed by the first telecast of a 
duction by the Julius Hartt Musigy 
Foundation of Hartford, Conn., who 
opera department is doing invaluahj. 
pioneer work in popularizing open, 
through intelligent staging. The wor 
of their executive triumvirate, Mosh 
Paranov, musical director, Friedrich 
Schorr, vocal coach, and Eleme 
Nagy, director of the various phass 
of dramatic production, was readily 
apparent in the thoroughly profes. 
sional routining of the performer, 
The vehicle was Marriage by Lantem 
Light, by Jacques Offenbach. 

‘Another milestone was achieved 
through the formation of WRGB’ 
own light opera company, which gave 
as its opening production Julius Eich. | 
berg’s The Doctor of Alcantara, a naive| 
but extremely-tuneful piece based on 
Italian opera buffa. This combined 
the advantages of quick appeal, nov. 
elty and entire absence of chorus, 
which latter made it possible to tighten 
up camera shots as never before,’ 

Since 1943 the following produc. 
tions have been given at Schenectady: 
Trial by Fury and The Sorcerer by the 
WRGB Light Opera Company; Haz. | 
sel and Gretel, The Frantic Physician, 
and The Secret of Suzanne by the | 
Hartt Musical Foundation; The M- 
kado» by New York State Teachers’ 
College. In the television workshop, 
Offenbach’s Pomme a’ Api made its 
American debut under the direction «i } 
Sanford Meisner. 











From the McClatchy Broadcasting 
Company of California and Nevadi | 
comes word of an unusual new ed | 
ture, the establishment of a serits 
of ‘little theatres of radio’ in com- 
munities along the west coast. Using 
volunteer talent, and working in © 
operation with the local community 
theatre wherever there is one, thes 
groups will be trained to present pur | 


| 
| 


tiono! } 
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OPERA, demanding as it does the cooperation of various departments, plays 
an important role in the more enterprising college and university schedules. 
Above, for instance, is a scene from Smetana’s The Bartered Bride, trans- 
lated by Libushka Bartuck, and given by the University Opera Company 
and the College of Fine Arts of the Univ ersity of Texas. Eric DeLamarter 
was the musical director; Lawrence Carra did the staging; Shirlee Dodge 
the choreography; Gordon Minter designed the settings and Robert Scott 
created the costumes. Below, is a stylized scene from the Theatre Guild’s 

version of The School for Husbands produced at the Cain Park Theatre, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. John Hulbert directed the production that fea- 
tured a ballet choreographed by Charles Weidman who also danced in it. 
The cooperation of guest professionals i Is a part of the pattern of this munici- 
pally owned and operated outdoor theatre, directed by Dina Rees Evans. 


Stanley Depwe 


Colburn Ball 





THE animated scene at the top of the page is from Sunday Costs Five Pesos, 
produced by the Missouri Workshop, University of Missouri. W. E. vB. 
Teschan and Johnny Bates adapted Josephina Nigli’s script, turning it into 
a musical for which Johnny Bates designed the stylized settings. Donovan 
Rhynsburger is the Workshop director. 


Colburn Ball 





AS a joint undertaking of the drama and music departments, Western Re- 
serve University (Cleveland) gave The Old Maid and the Thief by Gian- 
Carlo Menotti. The operetta was originally conceived in 1939 as a radio- 
opera. This version was designed by Melvin Pape and staged by Nadine 
Miles so that the 14 scenes could be played without a break. F. Karl Gross- 
man was responsible for the musical direction. 




















radio drama rather than adaptations 
of stage or motion-picture works. 

The first such radio theatre group 
was started at station KFBK in Sac- 
ramento in October, in conjunction 
with the Sacramento Civic Repertory 
Theatre. Two others are promised 
shortly — in Bakersville, where KERN 
will work with the Bakersville Com- 
munity Theatre, and in Reno, Ne- 
vada, where KOH will have the assist- 
ance of the Reno Little Theatre. KWG 
in Stockton and KMJ in Fresno will 
follow. 

Through the use of the wire recorder 
and discs for playbacks of their own 
work, as well as recordings of profes- 
sional artists, the actors are trained to 
discover the qualities demanded pe- 
culiarly by the radio medium. The 
study of voice and diction plays an 
important part in the program, along 
with work on the creation of character 
and mood entirely through speech. 
Recently the training program has 
included such special techniques as 
unison speaking, interpretation with 
musical underscoring and dialects. 
Frances Frater is in general charge of 
the program. 


WAR SERVICE: NEW PHASE 


fe THEATRE’S role in the war ef- 
fort has gone into a new phase on 
the home front. While entertainment 
for as many men as possible by as 
many soldier-actors as possible will be 
the order of the day overseas, hospital 
and rehabilitation programs are being 
emphasized in this country. As chair- 
man of the College and University 
Theatre Division of the Army’s Hospi- 
tal Entertainment Program, Herschel 
L. Bricker (Univ. of Maine) empha- 
sizes the very great importance of the 
services that the Tributary Theatre 
can render in this field. The Special 
Services Division of the Armed Serv- 
ice Forces has recently announced a 
program of large-scale cooperation be- 
tween college and community theatres 
and Army hospitals. Sixty-one univer- 
sity and civic theatres have pledged 
themselves to assist in keeping the 
supply of entertainment flowing into 
hospitals and rest camps the country 
over. “The civilian groups’, so the 
announcement reads, ‘will work with 
the special service officer of nearby 


Army hospitals in presenting full- 
length plays, one-acters, variety shows 
and other productions. In addition, 
the groups will furnish quiz-masters, 
directors, writers, choral directors and 
other technicians to help the soldiers 
put on their own shows.’ 

In order to strengthen the Army’s 
program in relation to entertainment 
in the redeployment centres as well 
as in the hospitals, a Civilian Advisory 
Committee on Entertainment was or- 
ganized in September 1944 and met 
again in May of this year. This com- 
mittee, of which Rosamond Gilder was 
chairman, represented the professional 
and non-professional theatre, radio, 
films, USO-Camp Shows, National 
Theatre Conference, and so forth. It 
made an intensive two-day study of 
the whole program of the Entertain- 
ment Branch, Special Services Divi- 
sion, and turned in a series of specific 
recommendations to the War Depart- 
ment. As these recommendations are 
implemented, they should assist in 
stepping up the whole plan for soldier 
entertainment which is of such urgent 
importance at this moment of transi- 
tion. 

Reports from all over the country 
indicate that the program is already 
functioning in many places, but in ad- 
dition to the entertainment of men 
still in uniform, the Tributary Theatre 
is concerned with the reintegration of 
the returning soldier into college and 
community life. Garrett L. Starmer, 
director of dramatics (Montana State 
College), emphasizes this point in his 
account of the community activity of 
his college group. ‘We produce our col- 
lege plays at the leading downtown 
moving-picture theatre,’ he writes. 
‘It is an excellent theatre, as well 
equipped for stage productions as any 
I have seen in New York. This year 
we experimented with a community 
scheme, inviting the Bozeman Junior 
Chamber to participate in our produc- 
tion of Night Must Fall. The project 
was a great success, and its value was 
obvious. It created unity between the 
school and the community and, even 
more important, it was a real benefit 
to our returning veterans on the cam- 
pus. In the past, because of their 
greater experience and varied back- 
grounds, they have felt more closely 
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allied to the townspeople than to the 
student group of which they were, in 
fact, a part. The college-community 
theatre project is one definite way in 
which we have been able to reach the 
veterans and bring them into cooper- 
ative activity.’ 

At the University of California at 
Los Angeles, the roll call of veterans 
includes the director of theatre activi- 
ties as well as a number of students. 
Jack Morrison, just back from three 
years in the Mediterranean, writes: 
‘A jump in enrollment in men veterans 
paced a general increase of activity in 
UCLA’s Campus Theatre. Last fall’s 
productions on the main stage in Royce 
were Chekhov’s Three Sisters, Moliére’s 
Imaginary Invalid and Rice’s Two on 
an Island. Moliére was the money and 
funmaker with Ralph Freud playing 
with his students in the role of a very 
boisterous invalid. The opening of the 
spring season with Saroyan’s Time of 
Your Life saw eight veterans (includ- 
ing one of Carlson’s Raiders) in the 
production. They brought real believ- 
ability to Saroyan’s characters in the 
best all-round production UCLA has 
seen in years. The season-ticket sales 
went over, and the result is that thea- 
tre is now the soundest activity within 
the Associated Students organization.’ 

At the Univ. of New Mexico, also, 
returned veterans, along with members 
of the University’s V-12 and ROTC 
units, have participated in the De- 
partment of Drama’s three major pro- 
ductions: Pirandello’s Right You re, 
Emlyn Williams’ The Corn Is Green, 
and 4 Murder Has Been Arranged. 
‘Many of these men are being consid- 
ered for parts in the coming bill of one- 
acters,’ writes Ellen Crowe, acting 
head. ‘The program includes William 
Saroyan’s Hello — Out There, and will 
be sent on tour to the Army hospitals 
at Albuquerque and Santa Fe.’ 

A somewhat different type of war 
service was undertaken by the Mount 
Vernon Players of Washington, D. C. 
Last fall, the Players produced a series 
of training scripts for 7000 volunteer 
workers coming under the supervision 
of the Washington War Hospitality 
Committee. 

The Army itself has an extensive 
program of entertainment and of 


psycho-therapy in the hospitals (see 
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THEATRE ARTS, March 1945); a lively 
example of the former is contained in 
the following report from Fort Thomas 
(Ky.). ‘With the threefold mission of 
combining entertainment, therapy and 
fund-raising in one swift move, the 
Special Services Department of the 
Army Air Forces Convalescent Hos- 
pital at Fort Thomas organized the 
Fort Thomas Players and set to work 
on a production of The Man Who Came 
to Dinner, under the direction of Sgt. 
Herbert Machiz. The net profits were 
turned over to the Special Welfare 
Fund at the Hospital. 

‘The actors were pilots, bombardiers, 
engineers, gunners and radio opera- 
tors whose combined missions totalled 
341, with nearly everyone in the cast 
the proud bearer of the Purple Heart, 
the Distinguished Flying Cross and 
many Air Medals. The actresses came 
from Cincinnati’s drama schools. Open- 
ing night brought the following com- 
ment from E. B. Radcliffe, dramatic 
critic of the Cincinnati Enquirer: 
“Here’s a first class performance and 
a first class production. Its cast stands 
on its own in military service and on 
the combat front and proves it can 
stand on its own in the professional 
theatre.” ’ 





‘The Line’: Program signet for the sol- 
dier-show conference, Antilles Department 


NEW PLAYS 
ft gen production of new plays in the 


community and college theatres 
has shown a steady increase during 
the past years, though the war has 
affected this activity as acutely off 
Broadway as on. But in spite of 
‘shortages’, some new scripts have 
been given their premiéres during the 
past year. Gilmor Brown announces 
‘a grand play’, Stairs to the Roof, by 
Tennessee Williams, directed by Mr. 
Brown at the Pasadena Playhouse, 
where Mr. Williams’ You Touched Me 
was given last year. At the Cleveland 
Play House, where You Touched Me 
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was also given, Frederic McConnell 
produced Angels Weep, by Lt. Ralph 
Nelson. This was the first-prize play 
of the National Theatre Conference’s 
first contest for the armed forces. An- 
other prize play saw a production in 
Pittsburgh, Ruth Korper’s The Dark- 
ling Plain. Catholic Univ. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.) gave a stage version of 
The Song of Bernadette, and Western 
Reserve staged an original, full-length 
play about the Shakers, More Love, 
Brother, by Miriam Cramer, which 
was embellished with songs and dances. 
The Ira Aldridge Dramatic Guild of 
Johnson C. Smith University, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, gave an origi- 
nal play by Arthur Clifton Lamb, 
called Black Woman in White, based 
on the struggles of a Negro woman doc- 
tor in her effort to establish a hos- 
pital for her community; and Dillard 
University Players’ Guild of New 
Orleans, Louisiana (Randolph Ed- 
monds, Director) added yet another 
full-length Negro play, Wanga Doll, 
by John M. Ross, to their past record 
of similar productions. By way of cele- 
brating its tenth anniversary, the 
Dillard Players’ Guild presented a 
one-act play program which included 
The Emperor Fones, The Shape of 
Wars to Come, by Randolph Edmonds, 
and The Trial and Banishment of 
‘Uncle Tom’. 

From Seattle, Washington, comes 
further news of the Tryout Theatre. 
Fire Shall Forgive, by Bill Noble and 
George Savage, was given both in 
Seattle and by the Montana Maskers 
in Missoula, and later bought by a 
Hollywood producer. Another of their 
productions, The Old War Horse, by 
Carter Kissell, was presented by the 
Little Theatre of Walla Walla after its 
tryout showing. The Phoenix and the 
Dwarfs, by George Savage and George 
Taylor, was given at Hunter College 
in New York, as well as in Seattle. 

The University of Texas undertook 
a new project this year. After reading 
some fifty scripts, it invited the win- 
ning writer to visit the University and 
assist in the rehearsal period, watch- 
ing the play staged and making neces- 
sary revisions. Helen Sloan Stetson 
was the recipient of this interesting 
award for her play, Bethy of Cheapside. 

The winner of the Carolina Play- 


makers’ contest for servicemen was 
Point Chartres, by Yeoman 1/c Rober 
F. Adkins. The Playmakers produced 
the tragedy at the annual state dra. 
matic festival in April. The University 
of North Carolina, which has always 
featured new and experimental play. 
writing and production, gave its tooth 
New Play program this year: total 
368 plays by 212 writers between 1931 
and 1944. 

From Smith College (Hallie Flana. 
gan Davis, dean) comes news of Con. 
tact Unlimited, written by graduate 
students and concerned with the prob. 
lems of peace. It was also given a show. 
ing in New York by Tamara Day. 
karhanova’s students. , 

The Tributary Theatre of Boston, 
now some four years old, has had a 
successful season marked by two pre. 
miéres, Sean O’Casey’s Purple Dus 
and a new play by Sarah Newmeyer, 
O Genteel Lady!, a dramatization of the 
novel by Esther Forbes. Two innova. 
tions mark the theatre’s progress asa 
‘civic dramatic theatre company’: one 
the establishing of a Children’s Thea- 
tre, the other the launching of a Shake. 
speare festival, a week devoted to per- 
forming three of the Bard’s plays in 
repertory. ‘It should be no secret by 
now’, writes Elinor Hughes in her 
review of Fulius Caesar, ‘that Eliot 
Duvey has an excellent way with 
Shakespeare’s plays.’ 


REPERTORIES OF MARK 


TT PROBLEM of wartime casting 
has naturally affected the extent 
and variety of possible productions 
in the Tributary Theatre. It is, there- 
fore, all the more encouraging to 
record some of the repertories that 
have been successfully launched in 
spite of these handicaps. This, for 
instance, is the schedule of the Uni- 
versity of Texas (Lawrence Cara, 
Chairman, Department of Drama), 
which has used the three theatres at 


its disposal to good effect. Outdoor | 


Theatre: 4s You Like It, Nine Girls. 
Hogg Auditorium: The Skin of Our 
Teeth, Hedda Gabler, Night Must Fall, 
The Bartered Bride. Experimental The- 
atre: Moliére’s The Affected Ladies, 
student plays. 
The Little Theatre at the Univer- 


sity of California (F. O. Harris, Chait- | 























n was | nan, Department of Dramatic Art) 
Robert | jave the following plays as its major 
duced | -oductions: The Trojan Women of 
© dra. Euripides, in Edith Hamilton’s trans- 
ersity lation, presen tedin the Greek Theatre; 
ways regular productions of Time and the 
play. | Conways, The Importance of Being 
Tooth | Farnest, The Sacred Flame, by Somer- 
total, | set Maugham, Yourney to Ferusalem, 
11931 | The Private Life of the Master Race, by 
Bertholt Brecht in Eric Russell Bent- 
‘lana. | |,y’s translation; a studio production 
f Con. | of Russell Davenport’s My Country. 
duate | student productions included this 
prob- | vear’s favorite, The Skin of Our Teeth; 
show. | also The Women, The Mask and Dagger 
Day- | peowe and Pastoral, a ballet to d’Indy’s 
‘Symphony on a French Mountain 
aston, | ir’, 

hada | The University of Wyoming (J. 
) pre- | Edwin Culbertson, director) gave a 
Dust campus presentation of Ballad for 
eyer, | Americans. Among its other produc- 
ofthe | tions were Susan and God, My Sister 
1ova- | Fileen, The Importance of Being Ear- 
sasa | nest and Hedda Gabler, with Wingless 
‘sone | Victory for a commencement produc- 
‘hea- | tion, At Swarthmore the season’s 
hake. repertory included 4 Decent Birth, A 
Per- | Happy Funeral, by William Saroyan, 
yS in | Molitre’s The Physician in Spite of 
t by | Himself, The Taming of the Shrew, and 
her | Auden and Isherwood’s The Ascent of 
Eliot | F 6, The Kalamazoo Civic Players 
with | (Sydney H. Spayde, director) pre- 
sented an excellent selection of recent 
Broadway plays, including The Skin 
of Our Teeth, The Corn Is Green, On 
sting | Borrowed Time and A Bell for Adano. 
tent | The release of this last play and of 
ions_| The Hasty Heart, both of which are 
iere- | still running successfully. on Broad- 
3 0 | way, marks an interesting develop- 
that | ment in the cordial relations between 
1 in | the professional and non-professional 
for theatres. The Hasty Heart turns up as 
Uni- } the major production of the Little 
ura, | Theatre of Tucson, Arizona, where 
na), | Morgan Farley took time out from his 
sat | professional acting career to direct a 

loor _ season. 
irl, There are fewer items in the Tribu- 
+ tary Theatre’s classic repertory in this 
» | War year. The Trojan Women, at the 
rhe- University of California, is one of the 
ies, few classic tragedies presented. Fiske 
University (Lillian W. Voorhees, di- 
ver- | rector) gave Byword for Evil, Countee 
ait | Cullen’s arrangement of the Medea by 


Euripides, and the American Negro 
Theatre presented Garden of Time, 
Owen Dodson’s modern treatment of 
the same theme. 

Among the unusual plays of the 
current season were the Dramatic 
Workshop presentations, at the New 
School for Social Research, New York, 
of the Sheep Well, by Lope de Vega 
(Erwin Piscator, director) and Anna 
Sophie Hedwig, by Kjeld Abell (di- 
rected by Herbert Berghof). There 
were three productions of plays by 
Garcia Lorca, Dona Rosita at Carleton 
College, The Shoemaker’s Prodigious 
Wife at Central College, and Blood 
Wedding at Vassar. By way of high- 
lighting the early American scene, 
Mount Holyoke (Elizabeth Brend- 
linger and Louise Wallis) gave Royall 
Tyler’s The Contrast as its spring pro- 
duction. One of the unusual enter- 
prises of the year was the experi- 
mental production at Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College (Elizabeth A. EI- 
liot, director) of Murder in the Cathe- 
dral. Under the joint direction of 
Elizabeth Ross and Eleanor Struppa, 
a completely choreographed version 
of T. S. Eliot’s verse play was pre- 
sented. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
I. Objectives 
by Florence Epps 
Se FIRST objective of the high- 
school theatre after the war should 
be to become incorporated into the 
curriculum. Dramatic activities aimed 
at supplying the Junior or Senior class 
with ill-gotten funds should be out- 
lawed. Instead there should be a dig- 
nified, constructive, graded course in 
speech and dramatics with the sole 
responsibility for producing all public 
dramatic presentations sponsored by 
the school. All proceeds from plays 
and recitals should go into the dra- 
matic fund. 

Incorporation into the curriculum 
necessitates trained directors — grad- 
uates of university departments of 
drama or their equivalent. Only such 
directors understand the wide range 
of theatre arts — from dramatic liter- 
ature, through casting and training 
players, to designing and lighting the 
stage. 

To house these dramatic courses 
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The ‘‘box-office’’ 
anthology 





S.R.O. 


(STANDING ROOM ONLY) 


The Most Successful Plays 
in the History of 
the American Stage 


Compiled by 
BENNETT CERF and 
VAN H. CARTMELL 


ERE is the book for anyone in or of 

the theatre ...«@ 900-page an- 
thelogy of the fourteen plays which 
enjoyed the greatest popular success 
it. our histery. From the bloedhounds 
of Uncle Tom's Cabin to the cowboys 
of Oklahomal, it gives you « front 
seat to those plays which left Standing 
Room Only wherever they ran— 
the plays which will endure as the 
American people's drama. 


At your bookseller’s « $3.75 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


»* a *> » * * 
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SEVEN PLAYS 
OF 


Maxim 
Gorky 


Translated by 
ALEXANDER BAKSHY 
in Collaboration with 
PAUL 8S. NATHAN 


* 


This anthology presents a cross- 
section of Gorky’s work in ad- 
mirable translation, together with 
a biographical sketch of Gorky 
and a note on each of the plays. 


* 


The plays included are “Bar- 
barians,”’ “ Queer People,”’ “‘ The 
Zykovs,” “Vassa Zheleznova”’ 
(Mother), “Enemies,” “ Yegor 
Bulyvhov and the Others,” “The 
Lower Depths.” 

$3.75 


At all bookstores 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 











DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


SEVEN PLAYS Maxim Gorky $3.75 
PINK LEMONADE Maxwell Coplan 3.50 
The circus in glowing pictures and text 
THE FERVENT YEARS Harold Clurman 3.50 
The Story of the Group Theatre 
A.WOOLCOTT Samuel Hopkins Adams 3.50 
BEST FILM PLAYS 1943-44 
ed. Gassner & Nichols 3.00 
ROLLING STONE Fred Stone 3.00 
| REMEMBER MAMA = John van Druten 2.50 


THERE'S LAUGHTER IN THE AIR! 
Gaver & Stanley 2.00 


Radio's Top Comedians and Their Shows 
ON A NOTE OF TRIUMPH 
Norman Corwin 1.50 
. «+ from England... 


IMMOMENT TOYS James Agate 4.25 
WHITE OF MERGEN Maurice Collis 2.75 
GODS AND KINGS 
(Six Plays) Lagos Biro 2.25 
A MACBETH PRODUCTION 
John Masefield 2.00 
THEY FLEW THROUGH SAND 
George W. Houghton 1.35 
A play about the R.A.F in Western Desert 


STUBS — Seating plans of N. Y. Theatres 1.00 
STAGE PICTORIAL — //Iustrated magazine 
of current plays on Broadway .25 
Please include $.10 postage on books, $.05 on 
magezines 


48 West 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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and facilitate teaching, the school 
should have its own theatre. This 
building must follow the trends of 
modern theatrical architecture with 
close attention to sightlines, acoustics, 
adequate lighting and proportions. 
Barn-sized stages with hardwood 
floors, prosceniums jutting to the sky 
and fringed with an array of reading 
bulbs casting shadows on players have 
served the benighted vanity of super- 
intendents and citizens too long al- 
ready. They must not be tolerated 
after the war. Playing spaces must be 
reduced; the audience must see and 
hear what is going on on the stage. 

Boys’ and girls’ dressing rooms, 
equipped with properly lighted make- 
up tables, costume racks and adjoin- 
ing washrooms, should be placed con- 
veniently near the stage. The building 
also needs storage space, a rehearsal 
stage, and classrooms with platform 
stages. The school theatre should be 
close to the school shop. The building 
should house its own library and 
should be equipped with proper heat- 
ing and cooling systems, movie pro- 
jection units, radio and television 
hook-ups. 

One very important point is too 
often overlooked: the architect should 
be informed in advance of the exact 
purpose of the building. That purpose 
is to house plays and their makers. It 
was never the aim of a theatre to shel- 
ter basketball tournaments, banquets, 
dances and fairs, as school theatre 
buildings have unwisely been con- 
structed to do in many instances. 
However, since theatre art is the inte- 
gration of all the arts, the school thea- 
tre should be centrally located so that 
dramatic directors and students can 
collaborate with the art, music, shop, 
commerce and home economics de- 
partments. 

The course should begin with a 
thorough grounding in speech, phonet- 
ics and pantomime, and should be re- 
quired of all students. Second year 
dramatics, more selective, would take 
up play production in all its details. 
A brief history of the drama would be 
given and one-act and full-length 
plays read and discussed. In selecting 
plays for performance it is well to re- 
member that a good play is always 
worth more than it costs. In addition 


to class work, pupils should be ep, 
couraged to assist in grammar school 
programs and in Children’s Theatr 
activities. They should subscribe t 
local Town Theatres, see professional 
companies, learn to read plays quickly 
learn the principles of stage design, 
Dramatic training constitutes essen. 
tial preparation for better living ina 
democratic world. A sense of responsi. 
bility, the ability to adjust to other 
people, a willingness to take criticism, 
and promptness and adaptability, al! 
of these are assets for living. 


II. Shakespeare Hits 
* E OFFERED our usual three 
We ns of The Taming of th 
Shrew to the Minnesota High Schools’ 
writes Frank M. Whiting, director of 
the University of Minnesota thea. 
tre, ‘and they responded by ordering 
enough tickets for nine!’ The an. 
nouncement is an indication of the 
perennial drawing power of Shake. 
speare and of the role that theatrical 
production can play in bringing his 
work to life. Mr. Whiting continues; 
‘During the past five years, Romeo 
and Fuliet, The Tempest, Macbeth, 


Othello, A Midsummer Night's Dream | 
established an amazing financial rec- | 


ord at Minnesota — an average cash 
income%of slightly more than three 
times that of other major productions 
at the same theatre during the same 
period, even though the latter group 
was composed of such standard suc- 
cesses as The Blue Bird, Ladies in Re- 
turement, Peter Pan, The Eve of Si. 
Mark, and Charlie’s Aunt. Anyone 
still doubtful of Shakespeare’s ability 
to appeal to an audience should have 
stood in the University Theatre as 
eager-eyed high-school youngsters 
came pouring from the auditorium 
where they had just witnessed a pro- 
duction of 4 Midsummer Night: 
Dream.’ 

A number of high schools have 
specialized in Shakespearean produc- 
tions. Walnut Hills High School (Gr- 
cinnati, O.), under Frieda A. Lotze, 
director of dramatics, has given 4 
dozen major Shakespeare plays during 
the iast twenty years, including such 
unusual productions as The Comedy 
Errors, Love’s Labour’s Lost and, this 
year, Much Ado About Nothing. The 
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Wauwatosa (Wisc.) High School (Al- 
berta Johnson, stagecraft) has made 
an annual feature of its Shakespearean 
production, emphasizing period cos- 
tumes and fairly elaborate scenery. 
On the other hand, the Parkersburg 
(W, Va.) Senior High School (Edith 
Emily Humphrey, director of dramat- 
ics) discovered by the accident of not 
receiving their rented costumes on 
time, what lovely effects could be 
derived from a modern-dress 4s You 


Like It. 








Sketch of the projected Fulius Hartt 
theatre, Oscar Nitzschke, architect 


OPERA 

USICAL productions are, of course, 

the normal function of such an 
organization as the Julius Hartt Mu- 
sical Foundation of Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, but that enterprising organiza- 
tion has gone beyond routine student 
productions. Its operas have been 
televised over the local General Elec- 
tric television station and this year, 
the school’s twenty-fifth anniversary, 
it has branched out as an active com- 
munity enterprise. Dr. Elemer Nagy, 
director of the drama department, 
reports that in January the Hartt 
Opera Guild was founded, with an 
executive committee including Gov- 
ernor Baldwin, Lieutenant-Governor 
Snow and Mayor Mortenson of Hart- 
ford. During the first two weeks over 
400 members subscribed and the 
number has been increasing rapidly. 
Through the cooperation of the Board 
of Education and the Parents and 
Teachers Association, the Hartt Foun- 
dation Opera Department once again 





presented its opera, The Frantic 
Physician, in the Hartford high schools, 
playing to more than 5000 children - 
another evidence of the community 
nature of the project. A plan is now on 
foot to build a new theatre which will 
serve both the school itself and a com- 
munity which is rapidly becoming 
opera-wise. The season’s final produc- 
tions were Puccini’s Sister Angelica 
and Reznicek’s Fact or Fiction. 


Realizing the importance of the 
singing actor in a professional theatre 
so largely given to musical comedy, 
the Geller Theatre Workshop of Holly- 
wood has added an opera department 
to its curriculum, putting the Euro- 
pean conductor, Ernst Gebert in 
charge. The Geller Theatre is primar- 
ily a school for actors but its music 
and opera departments will round out 
the training. 


BUILDING PLANS 
N°” THAT the war has moved into 
its second phase and the mo- 
ment when building materials will be 
released for civilian use is approaching, 
visions of new theatres in colleges and 
communities take on concrete form. 
THEATRE ARTS has been acutely con- 
scious, during the last year, of a na- 
tionwide resurgence of interest in the- 
atre architecture, and Clarence Stein’s 
article indicates how far-reaching post- 
war planning can be. Here are a few 
specific instances of actual plans under 
way. 

Houston, Texas, has already ear- 
marked a sizable sum of money for 
post-war building. A report from that 
enterprising town explains that the 
Civic Theatre is a part of the Parks 
and Recreation Departmentof the City 
of Houston. The increased interest of 
residents in a good community theatre 
was made evident recently when a 
bond issue of $1,800,000 was voted for 
the post-war work of the department. 
$1,500,000 of bond moneys and private 
moneys will go into building a large 
Recreation Centre near downtown 
Houston. This centre, it is hoped, will 
house the finest civic theatre in the 
South. The post-war plans also look to 
the establishment of an out-of-doors 
amphitheatre, the location of which 
has been chosen in a natural bowl in 
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PLAYS 
FOR STOCK 


THREE’S A FAMILY 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 
THE DEEP MRS. SYKES 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
LADY IN DANGER 
SUDS IN YOUR EYE 
AUTUMN CROCUS 
DECISION 
JANIE 
CLAUDIA 
WATCH ON THE RHINE 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
THE LITTLE FOXES 
THERE’S ALWAYS JULIET 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
MY SISTER EILEEN 
SEPARATE ROOMS 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
DOUBLE DOOR 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUTWARD BOUND 
PETTICOAT FEVER 
YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Where Available 
COMMON GROUND 
Send for our complete list of 
PLAYS FOR STOCK 
* 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 


THEATRE WORLD 

















Watch for 
THEATRE WORLD 


Edited by DANIEL BLUM 


A pictorial and statistical year-book 
of the 1944-45 Broadway season 


For information write 


Norman Macpona.p, Associate Editor 


THEATRE WORLD 
105 W. 43 St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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THEATRE ARTS 








ANNALS 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
STAGE 


By 
GEORGE C. D. ODELL 


Volume XIV: 1888-1891 


The fourteenth volume in a famous series 
unanimously acclaimed ‘‘monumental’’ 
by reviewers and connoisseurs of the his- 
tory of the theatre has just been published. 
The closing years of the age of great stars 
and the beginning of the end of the stock 
companies that were the chief glory of the 
New York stage are covered in this new 
work by Professor Odell, whose avowed 
purpose is *‘to present a glowing portrait 
gallery of great personalities of the past, 
as well as a helpful chronicle of historical 
events.’’ The author succeeds even more 
vividly in bringing to life in this volume 
the people of the theatre's brilliant past, 
as his research has now entered upon a 
period within his own memory. 


‘Each volume is a separate entity, pro- 
fusely illustrated, voluminously indexed. 
Cannot be too highly recommended." 
George Freedly, Curator, Theatre Collec- 
tion, New York Public Library. 


xiv + 935 pages, illustrated 
$8.75 per volume 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights, New York 27, N. Y. 














BOOKS THEATRE 


EXCLUSIVELY 


SEND FOR NEW SPRING, 1945, 
LIST OF MANY INTERESTING 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


Books of The Theatre 


Jenkintown, Penna. 
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one of the city’s parks. In the mean- 
while the Civic Theatre (Winnie Mae 
Crawford, director) is putting on a 
regular schedule of plays, among them 
Marana Is Another Day, by Theodore 
Apstein and Dwight Morris, Our 
Town and Tomorrow the World, the lat- 
ter as part of the city’s War Bond 
drive. The theatre’s civic duties have 
included the organization of a teen- 
age theatre, and assistance in direct- 
ing dramatic efforts in community, 
church and social organizations. 


A number of important plans, such 
as that for the Dartmouth theatre, 
have been held up by the war, but this 
is only a temporary check. Warner 
Bentley writes: ‘The Trustees have 
voted to build our new theatres just 
as soon as materials and labor are 
available. We have been restudying 
blueprints and have made a few minor 
changes. However, the main plan re- 
mains much the same as the one pub- 
lished in THEATRE ARTS in 1939. Our 
main concern now is to find out which 
of the new developments in electron- 
ics, plastics and other devices that 
have come out of this war, can be 
adapted to theatre use. We still intend 
to provide a large area that can be 
used for television studios but will 
probably not put these in when the 
building is first constructed.’ 


The Carolina Playmakers are tak- 
ing up once more their project for a 
theatre building. It will be dedicated 
to Professor Frederick H. Koch and 
known as ‘The Koch Memorial Thea- 
tre’. An endowment of $150,000 to 
carry on the work of the Playmakers 
after the building is completed has been 
promised, but funds for the building 
itself will be subscribed by former 
students and friends of the Playmakers. 


Almost every report from university 
or civic centres ends with some hope- 
ful note such as this from Bob Jones 
College (Cleveland, Tenn.): ‘Plans 
are now on the drawing board for a 
new auditorium to be undertaken as 
soon as possible. This building is to 
seat 2500 and will incorporate certain 
very unusual features such as minimiz- 
ing the proscenium and including side 
stages which will bring the audience 


into intimate contact with the actop 
A forestage on hydraulic lifts wil] pro 
vide an orchestra pit for operatic be: 
formances and a wide apron fy: 
Shakespeare and for concert ay 
recital.’ 


The Millbrae Players (Calif.) hope 
for a permanent home before long, fy, 
six years they have used the auditory 
of the San Mateo Junior College (wit; 
which they are closely associated) fg, 
their productions. The Riverside Play. 
ers (Calif.) plan a ‘new, scientificall 
complete theatre in the not far distan: 
future’. A project for a ‘cultural centre’ 
in Milwaukee was worked out in de. 
tail before the war and is on th 
agenda for post-war consideration. The 
Catholic University (Detroit, Mich.) 
the Theatre Arts Colony (San Fran. 
cisco, Calif.), Tulane University (New 
Orleans, La.), The Deseret Theatre 
(Salt Lake City, Utah), The Mark 
Twain Masquers (Hartford, Conn), 
The American Negro Theatre (Nex 
York) are among the many groups 
reporting something more than hop: 





for new theatre buildings. 


THEATRE AND COMMUNITY 


| gece theatre planning is being 
carried on in a variety of ways in 
both the college and the community 
theatre. Particularly in the West and 
Southwest, the state universities with 
their education programs and state- | 
wide extension interests are conscious 
of their responsibility toward the | 
community as a whole. Warren M. | 
Lee, the Director of the Theatre at the 
University of South Dakota, writes: 

‘Our post-war dream is not in terms 
of plant expansion. Rather it is thees- 
tablishment of a statewide play circuit 
over which route our plays wi! travel. 
South Dakota is large in area but 
small in population. Its largest city 
normally has a population of 30,000. 
There are fewer than ten cities o! 
10,000. Accordingly in any single loca- 
tion the potential audience is very 
limited. 

‘Our objective in establishing such 
a circuit is two-fold: first, to bring 
good plays, well produced and acted, 
to audiences in the state who would 
otherwise see very little theatre ex- 
cept movies; second, to give wider 
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experience and sounder training to 
our students — in acting and in the 
other fields of the theatre. 

‘We look forward to a day when 
these youngsters of demonstrated abil- 
ity may have the opportunity of work- 
ing here with imported professionals 
of proved excellence. We have reason 
to believe that there are a goodly 
number of skilled professionals in 
this country (actors, directors, play- 
wrights, designers) who could be at- 
tracted to such a group for periods of, 
siy, six weeks up to a year or more.’ 


The University Community The- 
atre of the University of Utah in Salt 
Lake City is typical of the groups that 
bridge the gap between town and 
gown. ‘We have had about 600 people 
participating from the university and 
community, writes Prof. C. L. Lees. 
‘Our audiences consist of about 6000 
people for each play of the season. 
We have constructed a new little 
theatre, known as the Playbox, which 
has been very well received by the 
community, and have carried forward 
our work in the Children’s Theatre, 
begun last year. We have also sent 
our plays to the neighboring military 
hospitals, rest centres and camps, 
fulfilling, we believe, our duties as 
both a university and a civic or- 
ganization.’ 


COMMUNITY THEATRE 
by Curt Haensel 
| be APPROACH to building up a 
community theatre is different 
from that of an art theatre. Al- 
though the art theatre wishes to 
increase its audience and to widen a 
general interest in the theatre, its chief 
ambition and artistic desire is to in- 
troduce new playwrights, to experi- 
ment in style of presentation, to try 
out unconventional stage designs. It 
presupposes a group familiar with at 
‘east current theatrical and literary 
events; their fundamental interest is 
taken for granted, as well as their 
willingness to accept compromises and 
shortcomings. 

A community theatre, on the other 
hand, has to deal with an audience 
whose motive for going to see a per- 
formance is quite different, an audi- 
ence that either entirely lacks the 


habit of attending the theatre, or 
patronizes only a few plays which 
have been thoroughly publicized and 
presented by a New York company, 
an audience that is inclined to be 
suspicious of anything a local group 
presents. 

As an illustration of how a com- 
munity theatre can be built up and 
eventually developed into an estab- 
lished institution, the Shorewood Play- 
ers stand the test. Shorewood, a resi- 
dential suburb of Milwaukee, has a 
progressive Opportunity School. Some 
twelve years ago, the farsighted di- 
rector included a dramatic depart- 
ment in its activities. Attracted by the 
excellent stage facilities and equip- 
ment (switchboard and workshop) 
the present director accepted the posi- 
tion in 1939 to direct plays given in 
the framework of the Shorewood ‘Play- 
shop’. A group of former professional 
actors, individuals connected with 
radio work, some interior decorators, 
dancers and commercial artists, as 
well as good talent among students 
formed a workable basis for semi- 
professional productions. We soon 
found that it is entirely possible to 
give performances conforming to pro- 
fessional standards with non-profes- 
sionals — providing that a capable 
professional staff (director, technical 
director, assistant and administrative 
personnel) trains and guides the ama- 
teurs. 

Encouraged and inspired by good 
performances, residents of Shorewood 
and Milwaukee organized, in 1941, a 
season-ticket campaign on a large 
scale, and in less than five years the 
attendance rose over 600%. This was 
accomplished only by putting on plays 
which people in our community wanted 
to see — plays ranging from Beggar 
on Horseback to recent hits such as 
Claudia and Over Twenty-One — and 
winning their confidence with per- 
formances which overcame their nat- 
ural prejudices toward productions 
labeled ‘amateur’. 

It was only a matter of expediency 
to base our repertory on existing pref- 
erences. Now we shall go about de- 
veloping the powers of discrimination 
in our audience by presenting some 
plays of a different type. For the 
theatrical taste of an audience is 
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Your Future 
Production Plans 
Should Include . . . 


“THE GREAT 
BIG DOORSTEP” 


The delightful story of the penniless 
Crochet family, who found a magnificent 
doorstep floating down the Mississippi 



















River. They set it up in front of their poor 
little shanty, and then, throughout three 
acts of gusty humor and touching pathos, 
they try to live up to their “great big 
doorstep.” 

A Comedy in 3 Acts, by Frances Good- 
rich and Albert Hackett, based on the 
novel by E. P. O'Donnell; 5 m, 7 w, 1 ext. 


Produced on Broadway by Her- 
man Shumiin, starring Dorothy Gish 
and Louis Calhern. 


RELEASED EVERYWHERE NOW! 
75 cents a copy 
The finest plays are published by 


THE DRAMATIC | 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
59 E. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


















The Complete Works of 


THOMAS SHADWELL 


Edited by Montague Summers. 5 volumes, blue cloth, 
quarto. Lettered and numbered in gilt, unopened and 
uncut. LIMITED EDITION, pletes, well printed on heavy 
paper, original title pages reproduced. London, The 
Fortune Press, 1927. New copies, several sets avail. 
able, each set, $27.50. Postage extra. 


DeFOREST RARE BOOK ROOMS 


514 Natchez St., New Orieans, La. 











in direct ratio to theatrical attend- 
ance. If it is possible in 2 community 
to develop a theatregoing habit, the 
preferences of an audience should 
ultimately reach a high level. 


NTC 
i National Theatre Conference 
reports that it has received a 
grant of $155,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for the support of its ac- 
tivities during the next five years. 
According to the NTC Bulletin, 
‘these funds are to be used for general 
administration, post-war fellowships 
and rehabilitation, publications and 
developmental projects.’ 
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Directory 


























ALABAMA 


CALIFORNIA (Cont’d) 





THE COLLEGE THEATRE 
Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama 


Director — Walter H. Trumbauer 





THE ahaa THEATRE 


° 
Talladega College 
Talladega, Alabama 


Director — James O. Hopson 





BLACKFRIARS 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Director — Lucile Chenault Dozier 
President — Mary Gene Cox 








CALIFORNIA 


The Department of Drama 
MILLS COLLEGE 
Oakland 13, California 


Staff — Marian L. Stebbins, L. Louise Stephens, 
Evaline Uhl Wright 


| Director — 


CANAL ZONE 





BALBOA LITTLE THEATRE 
Division of Schools 
Executive Department 
The Panama Canal 
Director — Subert Turbyfill 


COLORADO 





—— 





Department of English and Speech 
UNIV. OF COLORADO THEATRE 
Boulder, Colorado 


Directors — E. J. West, Robert Dierlam, James 
Sandoe 


PERRY-MANSFIELD THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 





Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


Director — Charlotte Perry 
Guest Producer — Arch Lauterer 





CONNECTICUT 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
The Julius Hartt Musical Foundation 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Moshe Paranov 
Friedrich Schorr — Elemer Nagy 














PALO ALTO 
COMMUNITY PLAYERS 


Palo Alto, California 


Supervising Director — Ralph Emerson Welles | 
Technical Director — Carroll Alexander 





Riverside Community Players, Inc. 
3924 Twelfth Street 
Riverside, California 


Director — Vivienne Allbright Hughes 
Business Manager — Hazel Denning 





VANGUARD STAGE 
Hollywood 


Director — Paul Charles Benard 





Associated Students 
CAMPUS THEATER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Student Head — Jacqueline Nugent 
Producers — Ralph Freud, Jack Morrison 


HILLBARN SUMMER THEATRE 
San Mateo, California 


Director — Robert Brauns 
Designer — Captain Sam Rolph, U.S. Artillery 
Acting Designer — Samuel Beeman 





PENINSULA LITTLE THEATRE 
San Mateo, California 


Director — Robert Brauns 
Designer — Captain Sam Rolph, U. S. Artillery 
Acting Designer — Samuel Beeman 





THE MILLBRAE COMMUNITY 
PLAYERS, INC. 


Millbrae, California 


Director — Ralph Schram 
President — Doug Thompson 





PACIFIC LITTLE THEATRE 
College of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 
Director — DeMarcus Brown 





Manager — Arthur Farey 


THE MARK TWAIN 
MASQUERS, INC. 
962 Trumbull Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Director — Margaret K. Hazlewood 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY THEATRE | 
Washington, D. C. 


Director — Rev. G. V. Hartke, O.P. 
Staff — Josephine Callan, Walter Kerr, 
Ralph Brown, Alan Schneider 








Tenth Season 
THE MOUNT VERNON PLAYERS | 


900 Massachusetts ey ie W. 
Washington 1, 
Director — Edward P. hen 








THE “ier THEATRE 


a Florida 


Executive Director — Marcella Cisney 
Technical Director — Henry Kurth 


FLORIDA 
| 





GEORGIA 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Department of Drama 
University of Georgia 

Athens, Georgia 


Director — George Blair 
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SETTINGS BY RICHARD CORSON 


Thanks to the versatile designer Richard Corson, who also directs the 
majority of productions, and acts on occasion, the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina has been able to present a generously varied 
repertory, even in these days of material shortages. Above are four settings 
from the year’s production schedule: top left, 7 Do/l’s House, directed by 
W. R. Taylor; top right, Tobias and the Angel, directed by Mr. Corson; bot- 
tom left, Alice in Wonderland, directed by Kathryn England; bottom right, 
Ladies in Retirement, directed by Mr. Taylor. Miss Susan Ainsley, an experi- 
mental production, and The Cradle Song tilled out this year’s repertory for 
the Playlikers, student dramatic organization. With wartime exigencies to 
intensify the need, the unit setting suggests itself as another solution to prob- 
lems of inexpensive and varied scenic investiture. The setting devised by 
Jacques Copeau for the Théatre du Vieux Colombier in Paris almost thirty 
years ago, still stands as a classic model for this kind of stage; while Brussels’ 
Théatre du Marais, designed by Louis Jouvet, presents an extension of the 
same idea. As the functions of the theatre broaden, however, to bring music 
and dance and opera as well as drama and combinations of all of these 
onto a single stage, the outlines of the setting must be altered accordingly to 
provide more Sexitde playing areas, more possibilities of variation in style 
and size. A recent example of the unit setting, applied to the problems of 
modern theatre production in a university, is “the one designed by Donald 
Oenslager for Yale and used there for several years with consider able success. 





ABOVE, a scene from The Miracle of the Nativity, Millbrae Community 
Players, Calif., Ralph Schram, dir. Below, Fudges IV’, Henry Street Settle- 
ment, written by Joan Woodruff and Isaac Van eae who also did the 
choreography and music respectively 


y. The set and costumes were designed 
by Donald Finlayson, and the direction was by Esther Porter Lane 
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Little Theatre Directory (continued) 








Gen 
IDAHO 


IOWA MASSACHUSETTS (Cont’d) 
GALILOHI CLUB GLOUCESTER SCHOOL OF THE 
Leelee tte Hacndl Sn ERIS EAT THEATRE, INC. 
Lewiston, Idaho Des Moines, lowa Rocky Neck 


Director — Carolyn Silverthorne 





ILLINOIS 








Department of Drama 
MONTICELLO COLLEGE 


Alton, Illinois 
Director — Solveig Wenzel 











DRAMA ‘oad 


° 
De Paul University 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Director — David B. Itkin 





The Art Institute of Chicago 
GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Head — Maurice Gnesin 
Assistant Head — Mary Agnes Doyle 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
THEATRE 


Evanston, Illinois 


Director — Theodore Fuchs 





THE LITTLE THEATRE OF 
WESTERN SPRINGS 
Western Springs, Illinois 


Director — Mary Cattell 
Production Manager — Salvatore Lange 





INDIANA 





THE CIVIC THEATER 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


Indianapolis 2, Indiana 


Director-Manager — Jack L. Hatfield 
Technical Director — L. Bramer Carlson 





RICHMOND CIVIC THEATRE, INC. 


Richmond, Indiana 
Director — Norbert Silbiger 





SYCAMORE PLAYERS 
Indiana State Teachers College 
erre Haute, Indiana 


Director — Lt. (j.9.) R. W. Masters 
Acting Director — Lillian D. Masters 





Director — James J. Fiderlick 


Gloucester, Massachusetts 
Director — Florence Cunningham 





KANSAS 


TOPEKA CIVIC THEATRE 
Woman's Club Building 
Topeka Blvd. at Ninth 
opeka, Kansas 
Director — Joseph Miller Free 








LOUISIANA 


Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré 
616 Saint Peter Street 


New Orleans 16, Louisiana 
Director — Charles H. Meredith 
Technical Director — Ethel Crumb Brett 








Th 
TULANE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
New Orleans 


Director — Monroe Lippman 


Department of Drama and Speech, and 
Pen, Paint, and Pretzels 


TUFTS COLLEGE THEATRE 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
Director — John R. Woodruff 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
Theatre Workshop 
Barnswallows Dramatic Association 


Director — Eldon Winkler 
Designer — Louis P. Galanis 








MICHIGAN 
THE CATHOLIC THEATRE OF 
DETROIT 
1234 Washington Blvd. 


Detroit 26, Michigan 
President — John F. Holland 








MAINE 


THE MAINE MASQUE THEATRE 
University of Maine 


Orono 
Director — Herschel L. Bricker 





PIT AND BALCONY, INC. 
Sponsoring 
The Saginaw Players 
Director — Hill Bermont 





MINNESOTA 





MASSACHUSETTS 





The Emerson Drama Workshop at 
EMERSON COLLEGE 


Harry Seymour Ross, President 
126-128-130 Beacon Street 


Boston 16, Massachusetts 





THE BOSTON TRIBUTARY THEATRE 
Director — Eliot Duvey 
The Tributary Children’s Theatre 


Director — Estelle Ritchie 





LELAND POWERS SCHOOL, INC. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Director Theatre Dept. — Dwight Meade 
Director Radio Dept. — F. Russell Gilbert 


THE FINE ARTS CLUB 


° 
State Teachers College 
Framingham, Massachusetts 
Director — Louise Kingman 








THE DULUTH PLAYHOUSE 


° 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Director — Ulmont Healy 





THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


° 
The University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Director — Frank M. Whiting 





CARLETON COLLEGE 
Northfield, Minnesota 


Department of Dramatic Arrts 


Dept. Chairman — Donald H. MacMahon 
Director of Theatre — Margaret Thomson 





MISSOURI 


MISSOURI WORKSHOP 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


Director — Donovan Rhynsburger 
Technical Director — Walter E. vB. Teschan 
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MISSOURI (Cont’d) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


PENNSYLVANIA . 





ST. LOUIS COMMUNITY 
PLAYHOUSE 


19th Season 


Director —— Gordon Sommers 





MONTANA 





GAMMA OMEGA CHAPTER 


of 
Alpha Psi Omega 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 
Director — Garrett L. Starmer 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE DARTMOUTH PLAYERS 


Director — Warner Bentley 

Technical Director — Lt. Henry B. Williams 
Assistant Director — Walter Roach 

Assist. Tech. Dir. — George W. Schoenhut 








NEW MEXICO 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
College of Fine Arts 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Acting Head — Ellen Crowe 





THE DAKOTA PLAYMAKERS 


of the 
University of North Dakota 


Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Director — E. D. Schonberger 





OHIO 





SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


Acting Director — Earl C. Seigfred 





CAIN PARK THEATRE 
Municipally Owned and Operated 
City of Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Director — Dina Rees Evans 
Manager — William R. Winters 





PLAYERS CLUB 
547 Franklin Avenue 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Director — Stokes McCune 





NEW YORK 


ELMIRA COLLEGE 
Thespis Dramatic Society 


Directors — Geraldine Morrow 
Geraldine Quinlan 








CORNELL UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
and Summer Theatre 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Director — A. M. Drummond 





DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
AND DRAMA 
Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Chairman — Ernest B. Finch; Staff — John Reich, 
George Hoerner, R. A. Tallcott 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Civic University Theatre 
Dramatic Activities 
Director — Sawyer Falk 





NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 
The University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Director — Samuel Selden 





DENISON tei wand THEATRE 


° 
Granville, Ohio 
Director — Edward A. Wright 
Technician — Margaret A. Collins 





THE PLAYERS GUILD OF 
CANTON INC. 


1717 Market Avenue 
North Canton, Ohio 


Thirteenth Season 


es 


HARRISBURG COMMUNITY 
THEATRE 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Director — Charles F. Coghlan 





THE GREEN ROOM CLUB 
of 
Franklin and Marshall College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Director — Darrell Larsen 





Department of Dramatic Art 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


Meadville, Pa. 
Director — John W. Hulburt 





DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


° 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Head — Glendinning Keeble 





PITTSBURGH PLAYHOUSE 
222 Craft Avenue 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Director — Robert Gill 
Technical Director — Esther Ebenhoe 





THE PENN STATE PLAYERS 


The Division of Dramatics 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 
Director — Arthur C. Cloetingh 





RHODE ISLAND 





THE sitio thd THEATRE 
° 


Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


Director — Homer N. Abegglen 





WESTERN COLLEGE 
Oxford, Ohio 
The Theatre Group 
The Young People’s Theatre 


Director — William Ireland Duncan 





OREGON 








BROWN UNIVERSITY 
Committee on Dramatic Productions 


Chairman — William T. Hastings; Director— 
Ben W. Brown; Assoc. Dirs. — Janice O. Van 
De Water, Leslie Allen Jones 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


THE PALMETTO PLAYERS 
of 
Converse College 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Director — Hazel Abbott 








PORTLAND CIVIC THEATRE 
1530 S. W. Yamhill Street 
Portland 5, Oregon 


Director — Donald Marye 
Business Manager — Arlington B. Crum 





SOUTH DAKOTA 





University of South Dakota 
THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 





Director — Warren M. Lee 


—— 
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Houston 3, Texas 
Director — Winnie Mae Crawford 


TENNESSEE | WEST VIRGINIA (Cont'd) 

BOB JONES COLLEGE MARSHALL COLLEGE THEATRE 
CLASSIC PLAYERS Huntington, West Virginia 
Cleveland, Tennessee Director — Sanford G. Wheeler 

— WISCONSIN | 
COMMUNITY PLAYERS 
HOUSTON CIVIC THEATRE 
402 Buffalo Drive OF SHEBOYGAN 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Director — Miss Lynne Nuernberg 
Production Manager — Lester N. Wilke 





_—eor 


UTAH 


WYOMING 





THE DESERET THEATRE 
50 North Main Street 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


Address communications to the Executive 
Committee 


THE THEATRE 
University of Wyoming 


Laramie 
Director — J. Edwin Culbertson 








UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY THEATRE 


° 

The University of Utah 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
Director — C. Lowell Lees 





VIRGINIA 





THE VIRGINIA STATE PLAYERS 
GUILD 
Virginia State College 
Petersburg, Virginia 
Director — Felicia D. Anderson 


CANADA 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Western Canada High School 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Director — Betty Mitchell « 








QUEEN’S DRAMA GUILD 
Queen’s University 
Kingston, Ontario 


Director — William Angus 
President — Kenneth Phin 





WILLIAM AND MARY THEATRE 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Director — Althea Hunt 
Designer and Technician — John Boyt 





WASHINGTON 


SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


University of Washington, Seattle 5 
Showboat and Penthouse Theatres 
Executive Director — Glenn Hughes 








THE LITTLE THEATRE 
OF WALLA WALLA 


Walla Walla, Washington 


Producing Director — Paul Jackson 





WEST VIRGINIA 


THE WESLEYAN PLAYSHOP 
of 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 


Buckhannoit, West Virginia 
Director — Mrs, C. Edmund Neil 











WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire. 


Please write us stating "Wants. 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 


Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N. Y. 











LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 
FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 
Plays of tested audience reaction — 
easy and inexpensive to produce— 

in manuscript form. 
@ Write for information @ 
PLAY BUREAU 


Pasadena Playhouse Association 
33 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 


Acting 



















THEATRE-CRAFI 
BOOKS 


An Actor Prepares 
by CoNsTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 


The famous director explains his 
methods in a series of “lessons” 
which any actor or student may 
follow with assured benefits. $2.50 


The First Six Lessons 
by Ricuarp BoLesLavsky 


Essays in dialogue form on the art 
of acting. Delightful reading. Au- 
thoritative. (6th printing.) $1.50 


Stages of the World 


THEATRE ARTS PRINTS, SERIES IV 









































One hundred halftone reproduc- 
tions (page size, 814” x 11”) of 
theatres, stage designs and scenes 
of important productions from the 
Theatre of Dionysus to “Lady in 
the Dark.” For the use of teach- 
ers, students and theatre lovers; 
to illustrate the history and tech- 
niques of the drama. 


Published in 2 forms: 
1. A Bound Book. .......... $1.50 


2. For Notebooks and Mounting, 2 
envelopes, 50 plates in each, each 
envelope 60¢, complete... . . 















Architecture for the 
New Theatre 
edited by E. J. R. Isaacs 


Projects by Norman Bel Geddes, 
Lee Simonson, William Lescaze 
and others. Illustrated. Full- 
mounted Paper Cover. $1.50 









A Method of Lighting 
the Stage 


by StanLtEY McCanpDLess 






How to make effective use of light 
in the theatre; an authoritative 
handbook for artist and techni- 
cian. Revised. $1.50 









Order from your bookseller, or from 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y 
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She CAROLINA 
PLAYMAKERS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATIC ART 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
@ Courses in Writing, Acting, Directing 


9 Technical Practice leading to B.A. an 
M.A. degrees in Dramatic Art. 





@ Special Training programs for those 
planning careers in the Community Theatre 
Institutional and Municipal Recreation, an 
Radio. 

For information write: 


SAMUEL SELDEN, DIRECTOR 
Box 351, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Summer Playhouses 
THE CAPE THEATRE 
THE CREST THEATRE 


THE STUDIO THE SHOWSHOP 
At Cape May and Wildwood Crest, N. J. 
7th Season @ 11 Weeks © Opens June 25 


Apprentice Oupertenity. Two Theatres of your own 
Plus Professi 9 Parts G 


PLAYHOUSE 


And Theatre Workshop—Palm Beach, Florida 
NOVEMBER TO MAY, 1945-1946 


Both Student and Professional C jes in Weekly 
Stock Productions. Varied Courses for Apprentices 


T. C. UPHAM, CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Courses in 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Playwriting, Stagecraft, Directing, 
Acting, Radio 
Summer Session — July 2—August 10 
Winter Session begins September 20 
For information address 
The Secretary 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York 27,N. Y. 




















if, Grange i Lege 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


La Grange, Georgia 





A.B. IN SPEECH AND DRAMA 





For catalogue and information address: 
THE PRESIDENT 


La Grange College La Grange, Georgia 














Department of Speech and Dramatics 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
East Lansing, Michigan 


* Complete curriculum in the fields of Speech, 
Drama, Radio and Speech Correction lead- 
ing to B.A. and M.A. degrees. 

* Complete facilities in $1,500,000 building, in- 
cluding auditorium seating 5,500, college 
theatre, 725, laboratory theatre and modern 
fully equipped theatre workshops. 

* Modern completely equipped radio classrooms 
and studios. Regular programsover WKA 
Michigan’s 5000 watt educational station. 

% Modern speech clinic, practice studios and fully 
equipped laboratory. 

* Staff of sixteen, including Paul D. Bagwell, 
Acting Head; Don Buell, C. H. Nickle, 
Paul Geisenhof, Drama; Joe Callaway, 
Walter McGraw, Radio; Moiree Compere, 
Interpretation; Lucia Morgan Nesom, 

peech Correction. 


Further information will be sent upon request 





PERRY-MANSFIELD 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, Director 


Eleanor King Arch Lauterer 
Modern Dance Guest Producer 


Drusa Wilker 


Musical Director 


For information address; 


PORTIA A. MANSFIELD 























UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Courses in Dramatic Art Leading to 
the degree of B.F.A. 
Speech, Acting, Playwriting 
Technical Problems of Production 
Public Performances 
At present on twelve-month schedule 


For information, write 
ELLEN CROWE, Acting Head 











D Daul 


UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF 


Diama 


David Itkin, Director 
@ Professional School with University Prestige 
Professional Training; Acting Technique; 
Producing Experience; Public Perform- 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 
and Degree Courses; Evening Classes. 
Semester Openings September and February 
For ei Address 
AUL UNIVERSI 
Room 403—64 E Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Se tems tamara em me 











At Liberty 


CYRIL DELEVANTI, Little The- 
atre Director of many years stand- 
ing, highest references — desires to 
reestablish himself in this field. 
Would also consider organizing or 
reorganizing group wishing to op- 
erate this fall — have some attrac- 
tive suggestions. 
e 
Address: 
6112 GLEN Oak 
HoLiywoop 28, CALIFORNIA 














An Opportunity for 


e DESIGNERS 


and 


e TECHNICIANS 


in the Drama Department of a College 
with a large production program. 

The Designer will be required to take 
charge of designing and painting of sets. 
The Technician must be able to take 
charge of construction and lighting. 


Send applications to Box 300 
THEATRE Arts MAGAZINE 








JACOB'S PILLO 


UNIVERSITY OF 
THE DANCE 
Summer 1945 








Eight Weeks, July 2—August 25 
Under Direction of Ted Shawn 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
including 
Muriel Stuart 
Aibia Kavan 
Ted Shawn 
Dr. Elizabeth Burchenal 
Iva Kitchell 
La Meri 
Eleanor Burgess 
Angiola Sartorio 








WRITE FOR INFORMATION: 


FERN HELSCHER, Business Manager 
Box 147, Lee, Massachusetts or Hotel Winslow, 
55th Street and Madison Avenue, 

New York 22, N. Y. 
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